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A NEW NON-INTOXICATING BEVERAGE THAT WILL SURPRISE AND DELIGHT YOU 


COLDA is not a substitute. It is a creation—a new creation—of 
the Hyde Park Bottling Plant—made from fine cereals, blended by 
nature and science into a wonderful drink. Has the elusive hop taste, 
pours fine, and holds a creamy head. It’s an ideal hot-weather stimulant. 


COLDA is an aid to digestion and a refreshener that’s ever healthful 
and palatable. 








LOOK FOR THE GREEN AND GOLD 
LABEL—IT’S OUR GUARANTEE OF 
PURITY AND A FULL 12-OZ. MEASURE. 












Stop at the nearest cafe or drug-store and try 
a bottle—cool, satisfying. Order a trial case for 
the home—any dealer. 


St. Louis Brewing Association, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ESTABLISHED 1879 





PROGRAM FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


WEEK OF JULY Ist: 38 Years’ Piano Experience 


| 
Corbett, Shepard and Donovan, | 


Montambo and Wells, 
“Three Boys who Sing.” 


In Acrobatic Funoscities. 
Brengk’s Bronze Statue Horse, | 
Art in Bronze. 


Dunlay and Merrell, 
Rhyme Without Reason. 





Modesta Mortensen, 


Girl Concert Violinist. Swimming Pool Now Open. 











BASEBALL—SPORTSMAN’S PARK 


BROWNS vs. CLEVELAND, JULY 5-6 
BROWNS vs. NEW YORK, JULY 7-8-9-10 


GAME STARTS AT 3:30 
Tickets on sale at Johnson-Enderle-Pauley Drug Co., Grand Ave. and 
Olive St. and Grand-Leader. 


$265 


Will Buy This 
Beautiful New 








Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust =. Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Telephones; Main 1735, Central 377-R 


KIMBALL 


PIANO 


Easy Payments 
Choice of Mahogany, French 
Walnut or Oak Cases. 

















The Problem Solved 66 g yg Under Cover and 
“Where to go C | C A R D | Open Air 
To-night.”’ SUMMER GARDEN 
HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT A. J, CICARDI ae, 
yy ved J 
KIESELHORST 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED PIANO eee? COMPANY 


Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 


on cash and royalty basis. Patents ey 

secured. Models, experimental work 1Q07 OLIVE STREET 
and contract manufacturing. Inven- 
tors, manufacturers, investors and 
promoters are invited to call and 
examine our model display. Or write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk R. M., 


Pianos—Victrolas—Players 


Main 5505 Central 6165 
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The Library of | 








Conges 





Wishington, D. C. 


requires the following numbers 
of Reedy’s Mirror to complete | 
its file, Which are now out of | 
print: 











Volume 23: numbers 25, 
28, 29; 31, 33, 34, 41, be- 
ing August 14, September 
3, 10, 25, October 9, 16 
and December u1, 1914. 


Here’s another chance to ‘‘do 
your bit’ for the country by 
helping to fill up an hiatus in 
the National archives. 


Mail to this office; the 
Librarian of Congress will 
acknowledge receipt. 


Reedy’s Mirror 
St. Louis 
— 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 
The East St. Louis Horror 


ORRIBLE are the details of the slaughter of 
H innocent negroes in East St. Louis. Yet we 

profess to be shocked by atrocities in Bel- 
giurn. We have our own Huns, only they are un- 
organized, not state-directed. Enough of the insane 
horrors; let us consider the outbreak of ferocity as 
a national social symptom. Negroes came to East 
St. Louis lured by high wages. They would not 
have been so lured if the south paid as good wages 
as negroes can get in the north. The south is arrest- 
ing or running out of town the northern labor agents 
who are seducing the negroes away. The south 
wants the negro, wants his labor, but it will not pay 
him properly. Some of the better southern papers 
are saying openly that the way to keep the negro 
laborer in that section is to treat him better, but this 
counsel of wisdom is not likely to be obeyed. When 
the negro comes north to work he is brought into 
conflict with white labor. There is more work than 
there are white laborers to handle it, just now, but 
that matters nothing. The negro is not liked and 
certain elements of the population, not identified 
with the better class of white labor, proceed to make 
it unpleasant for him. The negro is not accorded 
much more justice in ordinary treatment in the north 
than he is in the south. He is plucked by both whites 
and blacks and is generally put upon. There are 
“bad” negroes who take advantage of the conditions 
to swagger and bully it on the streets and to invite 
trouble with bad white men. All this is complicated 
with bad whiskey. The result is shootings, rioting, 
deaths. In the latest outbreak the “bad” negroes 
seem to have been to blame. They opened fire upon 
policemen who attempted to arrest them for dis- 
orderly conduct. This led to chasings and indis- 
criminate shootings in which innocent, peaceable citi- 
zens were wounded and slain. Then the Illinois 
militia made its appearance and—did absolutely noth- 
ing. The story is a very simple one. It traces back 
to the economic cause. The negro is dispossessed of 
the earth more than the white man. He is a cheap 
worker in the south. He cannot organize there to 
better himself. When labor supply is short in the 
north, the agents of great corporations go south and 
ship negroes to northern cities. Those negroes 
menace the white men’s jobs. They are always 
potential strikebreakers. They are possible instru- 
ments for the destruction of labor unions. And 
when a few of these negroes begin to act “fresh,” the 
cry is “Down with the niggers!” The negroes are 
always overborne eventually. They always get the 
worst of it. If not wholly in the wrong, they are 
easily put in the wrong, especially when maddened by 
fear. The negro is best fitted for work in the south. 
He is practically the only labor there. With fair 
treatment economically, there he would prefer to 
stay, for aside from the fact that he is the victim of 
economic injustice, the negro in the south is often 
more kindly treated in the south than in the north. 
Indeed, it is doubtful that the negro, generally 
speaking, is efficient at the work he is put to in the 
north. The importation of him is carried on only 
when there is no other source of labor to be tapped. 
He may get more money, but he has to pay more 
for rent and for food and he is subject to diseases 
many and devastating. Mr. Harry B. Kennon put 
the whole case of the transplanted negro in a strik- 
ing sketch called “Gold Tooth,” published in the 


Mirror some weeks ago. The one hope for a cessa- 
tion of such happenings as the East St. Louis riot 
is in the realization by the south that the way to 
keep the negro where he would prefer to be, is to 
pay him better for his toil. Recently there has been 
something like a panic in Georgia and other southern 
states over the prospect of a shortage of negro labor. 
So the condition produces panic in both sections. 
The cure in short is justice for the negro—for all 
men. Men would not be killing each other over 
jobs, if the source of all jobs, the earth, was not 
cornered. There’s room eriough on the planet for 
everybody and there would be jobs enough if the 
land were free to al! who would use it. Riots will 
not improve conditions. Neither will militia bullets 
and cold steel. We won't get rid of labor troubles 
by getting rid of the “nigger.” The south doesn’t 
want to be rid of him. There’s no getting rid of 
the worker white or black. He will riot when his 
passions are aroused by his economic condition. Give 
him what is his—the opportunity to work and to 
secure the full reward of his labor and he will be 
too busy and happy to go shooting up his brother 
man. , 
+t 
Those Peace Terms 

PREMIER LLoyD-GEoRGE’s latest speech on the terms 
of peace is hardly satisfactory. His terms are as 
vague as Germany’s. The one thing that he sees 
before him is to defeat Germany. He gives no out- 
line of the means by which he proposes to make the 
world safe for democracy after the war. He says 
nothing about revising the agreements between the 
entente allies to suit the new democratic ideas of 
Russia. He talks about distinguishing between the 
German government and the German people. The 
world is beginning to suspect that distinction. There 
are few signs or none that the German people are 
not solidly behind the heads of their government, 
and, after all, in the prosecution of the war it is the 
German people who are being broken rather than 
their rulers. It might not be a bad idea for Lloyd- 
George and other entente statesmen to get down 
from generalities to particulars about peace. That 
might have some effect upon the German people. 
They would like to know probably to what they are 
expected to submit at the hands of the entente, after 
they have done away with their war lords and 
junkers. If they knew this, they might get busy 
doing something to their rulers. I notice that the 
Liberal papers in Great Britain criticise the Pre- 
mier’s recent address for its lack of definiteness, for 
its truculence on the peace theme. This I know, there 
is a junker and war lord element in Great Britain as 
well as in Germany, and there is a Liberal party that 
is not in favor of a demand for surrender before 
consenting to talk of peace. The best of the British 
press is not with Lloyd-George in his attitude to- 
wards peace. And I am sure that the best of the 
American press is in favor of a clearer specification 
of peace terms than has yet been formulated. This 
press would like to have some inkling of what this 
country may be committed to in the arrangements 
with the entente. There is no treaty, but what will 
happen if our allies make demands that we cannot 
consistently support? To some good Americans, 
auxious enough to smash the Kaiser, it looks as if 
we have gone into a sort of blind pool on peace. 
It is no “copperhead” spirit that calls for a clearer 
statement of terms of peace. Curb the German lust 
of kultural dominion of course, but how about the 
remaking of the map, the new adjustment of the 
claims of minor nations and races? We want to 
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save those little peoples from Kaiserism, but how 
are we going to set them up as nations and how 
provide against their being brought under other 
heterogenetic domination ? 
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Khaki's the Only Wear 

TuE draft is on. Exemptions are to be few. Con- 
scientious objectors not belonging to churches recog- 
nized as making non-resistance a cardinal feature 
of their creed are going to have a hard time. How 
about honest Socialists? How about those of no 
church who disbelieve in war? There will be some 
find shading too in determination of the point at 
which a man becomes the sole support of dependents. 
Doubtless there will be some disturbances growing 
out of the draft, but doubtless, too, preparation will 
be made to keep such disturbances at a minimum. 
The programme as outlined seems to be well de- 
signed to prevent any exercise of favoritism in ex- 
emptions. And from what we read in the news- 
papers of what the government is going to do in the 
matter of mobilizing industry there will be, finally, 
no small number of those called for examination, 
who will be needed in various forms of service other 
than fighting. The list of men in government service 
directly and indirectly must be lengthening miracu- 
lously. The President has called for one million 
men. He wants them by September, and later he 
will call for more. They will be forthcoming. In 
autumn, in harmony with the season, the brown of 
khaki will be the only wear. And so far as one man 
may judge by the casual expression of opinions 
around him, the country will go into khaki with a 
fairly cheerful spirit. It is my impression that with 
the passage of time the war grows more popular. 
There was a period when one might have said with 
truth that this was a “Society” war, but that is so 
no longer. The President’s Flag Day speech is some- 
what responsible for the change of feeling from 
apathy to interest. Then the arrival of a section of 
our army in France touched interest to something 
like enthusiasm. There’s something infectious, too, 
in the innumerable activities in relation to the war 
with which one is brought into contact, the men you 
would never suspect of any connection with the 
great event who are engaged in speeding up things 
in manufacture, transportation, etc. The draft being 
inevitable, the young men are making the best of it. 
Mothers and sisters are resigned to the situation. 


% > 
A Square Deal for the Railroads 


THE railroads have been denied their 15 per cent 
increase of freight rates, on the ground that they 
are now making money. Maybe they are making a 
great deal of money, but they are not making enough 
to make the improvements and extensions that are 
absolutely necessary. They are not making so much 
money that they can raise the money they need to 
finance themselves. By economies and by speeding 
up they may increase their service, but it is very 
doubtful that they can increase and better the service 
to the extent that conditions demand. They have 
not benefited any by fixation of prices for the ma- 
terial they need. Their expense is constantly in- 
creasing. Their labor account will be swollen by 
the general demand for labor. I am told that the 
wages of clerks is going up in a way to make the 
unionized employes envious. It is practically certain 
that the limit of what can be accomplished by such 
economies and rearrangement of methods as have 
heen suggested by Mr. Frederick Ingram of Detroit, 
is pretty nearly reached. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission says it may grant increases of freight 
rates later, but again it may not. Everybody seems 
to be getting a little more for his product or service 
--everybody but the railroads. They are rendering 
more service than ever. Their pay is not propor- 
tionate to the increase in service, and the increased 
importance of the service. When the cost of a loco- 
motive rises from $16,000 five years ago to $47,000 
to-day, and everything else a railroad uses increases 
in cost the same way, it is manifestly unfair to keep 
the roads to the rates fixed on a different and much 
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lower overhead charge. The country seemed to rise 
with the right spirit against the proposed injustice 
It is too bad that it 


does not rise in the same way on behalf of the rail- 


to the great brewing interest. 
roads. Some shippers are fighting rate increases, 
but the shippers are “getting their’s all right.” They 
are not giving the consumers any benetit of the re- 
sult of their work in keeping freight rates stationary. 
Mr. Ingram, to whom I have referred beiore, inti- 
mates that the railroads are using war necessities as 
an excuse to raise rates. The railroads were trying 
to get such a raise before the war. Everything else 
has risen since, and the railroads are called upon 
to do more than ever before at increased expense. 
Other services as industrial adjuncts of war are 
important, but all of them would be hobbled to 
the point of obstruction rather than facilitation of 
mobilization, but for the railroads. Whatever the 
sins of the railroads in the past, I don’t think they 
are getting a square deal now. 
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The Balloon Ascension 

We have lIcaned the allied nations to date $1,018,- 
000,000 and there’s more where that came from. It 
is strange to read in this connection the announce- 
ment that the bank deposits in England have in- 
creased from $5,589,000,000 in 1913 to $8,991,000,000 
in 1917. This increase is due of course to the 
inflation caused by the war. With such inflation, 
prices must be high. Now that we are in the war 
we shall do some inflating too. Our war loans mean 
so much new currency, $7,000,000,000 of it. The 
inevitable for inflation is collapse; but “after us, the 
deluge.” 

% % 


THE Globe-Democrat suggests that in the reshap- 
ing of the nations after the war, Shakespeareans will 
insist that Bohemia be given a sea-coast. Admirers 
of Josephus Daniels will demand that there be coal- 
ing stations all around the world for the Swiss 


navy. Also there should be guaranteed protection 
for the snake-industry of Iceland. 
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That Bottled Fleet 

SOME day the allied fleet will go in after the shel- 
tered German ships, if those German ships do not 
come out in a desperate monster sortie. The thing 
is not impractical. A year after the opening of the 
war a Yankee captain took a Mallory ship through 
the war zone, past all British patrols, avoiding mines, 
escaping submarines, past all fortifications, right up 
to the docks of Bremen to the almost total paralysis 
of the German war and sea lords. And he did it 
without even a pilot who knew the waters. The 
story was published at the time. It is now recalled 
by Admiral Fiske’s declaration that the German fleet 
can be dug out at a definitely computed cost, when- 
ever the allies are willing to pay it. One wonders 
whether the cost of going in would be heavier than 
the cost of stopping the Germans when they come 
out of the bottle as Cervera did at Santiago. That 
the Germans must come out is regarded as certain. 
They certainly will not surrender their navy or blow 
it up, without a fight. It would seem to be good 
tactics for the allies to go after them rather than to 
await their emergence when ready. Remember Far- 
ragut: “Damn the torpedoes. Go ahead!” 
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A Former Missouri Governor 

ForRMER GOVERNOR HERBERT S. HADLEY of Missouri 
has taken the position of head of the Department of 
Law in the University of Colorado. That institution 
of learning is to be congratulated. So is the state of 
Colorado. Herbert S. Hadley will bring the law 
there taught into harmony with the twentieth cen- 
tury, instead of keeping it back in the seventeenth 
or, in some instances, the fourteenth. As attorney- 
general and as the first Republican governor of 
Missouri in forty years, he gave this state an 
administration at once sound and brilliant. He 
brought the Standard Oil Company to its knees with- 


out a tincture of demagogy in his performance. His 
policies and his utterances marked him out for na- 
tional leadership in his party. He was a progressive 
without fantasticality. His performance as manager 
ot the Roosevelt forces in the Republican national 
convention at Chicago in 1912 captivated the country 
by its consummate address, its vigor, its resource- 
fulness, its suavity without smeariness and its rare 
good humor. It is legend unrefuted that he might 
have been chosen as a compromise between Taft and 
Roosevelt for the presidential nomination, if he could 
have gained his own consent to the appearance of 
talking for Roosevelt and working for himself. He 
did not follow Roosevelt out of the party. This 
was wise. If Roosevelt had not followed himself 
out of the party he might have been the nominee in 
1916. But for his poor health, Governor Hadley 
might have been nominated by the distracted and 
doomed, because divided, Republicans in the latter 
year. The Hadley record as governor of this state 
shines resplendent. His administration was innocent 
of scandal. His programme was put into statutes for 
the most part, and such of it as was not has been 
enacted into law since his term of office. But re- 
cently has the state secured a tax commission for 
equalizing assessments as between the rural com- 
munities of the state, though the head of the com- 
mission to-day is and has been a malignant enemy of 
all proposals to make the country yield a revenue 
justly proportioned to that yielded by the city. Gov- 
ernor Hadley made a bold, straight fight for home 
rule in the different political subdivisions of the state 
—home rule as to police and elections and excise. 
That we have not this much-desired thing is not his 
fault. Governor Hadley tried manfully also to have 
the legislature pass a workmen’s compensation 
law. He made some progress in humanizing the 
penitentiary and he bore patiently virulent abuse for 
his inauguration of a parole system that was not 
“worked,” as later, in the interest of political commit- 
teemen anxious for the enlargement of impounded 
members of their gangs. He did not secure a work- 
men’s compensation act against the open opposition 
of labor and some secret opposition of capital. He 
did much to keep in the mind of its own people the 
beauties and the resources of this state and to stimu- 
late immigration. The article he wrote for the 
Mirror, “What's the Matter With Missouri,” was the 
best, fairest, least tainted by partisanism  presenta- 
tion ever made of the causes of the state’s backward- 
ness in many respects. He said, in brief, that what 
ails Missouri is a lack of social and business coOrdi- 
nation between various sections; that Missouri as 
a whole did not go ahead because Missouri in its 
parts could not see that the progress of each would 
mean the progress of all. That article should be 
constantly distributed among the, people of this com- 
monwealth by every organization that has for its 
purpose the advancement of this state’s highest in- 
terests. Missouri should and will remember Herbert 
S. Hadley for the service he gave her, and Mis- 
sourians of real mind are confident that the young 
men of the Centennial State who will gather the 
principles of law from the instructions of the new 
head of the law department of the Colorado Uni- 
versity will not go out into the world impressed 
either with the fact that justice is a conspiracy of 
the few against the many or a conspiracy of the 
many against the few. And we shall all hope that 
in the climate of his new place of abode he will 
regain and hold a bodily health commensurate with 
his mental sanity. 
of of 
More Watchful Waiting 

THERE has been sent to this office an inspiriting 
article from Omar D. Gray’s Sturgeon, Missouri, 
Leader, June 24th, 1917, entitled, ““Watch Governor 
Gardner Win.” Well, we’re all watching. And a 
very great deal that we have seen thus far in the 
governor’s administration is most highly commend- 
able. His dealing with the state legislature was mas- 
terly, though it is regretted that he could not get that 
body to pass a workmen’s compensation law. In get- 
ting through his revenue proposals, too, Governor 
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Gardner showed excellent leadership. His negoti- 
ation of a loan to tide the state over its financial 
deficit was a display of practical business manage- 
ment all too infrequently discoverable in administra- 
tion by politicians. The governor has developed into 
a most attractive public speaker and an effective 
propagandist of his policies. Indeed, in so far, the 
chief executive of Missouri much pleases those who 
voted for him. But some of his supporters for his 
present office are not a little puzzled by some other 
phases of gubernatorial conduct. They like to “watch 
Governor Gardner win,” but they incline to exclaim, 
“Win what?” Surely not the United States senator- 
ship. The governor reached his present place upon 
his pledge that he would not be a candidate for any 
higher office. But if he still holds to that self-deny- 
ing ordinance, many of his friends wonder why he 
is so very good in his appointments to the Old 
Guard, against which he declared his relentless hos- 
tility. Why W. R. Painter for superintendent of the 
state penitentiary? Why Cornelius Roach for head 
of the state tax commission? Why does the gov- 
ernor put in a tax reform position a man who fights 
all tax reform and who as a member of the State 
Board of Equalization sustained and refused to inter- 
fere with any of the iniquities of assessment that the 
tax commission is created to destroy? The governor 
has in these instances been strangely kind to the 
friends of the chief political attorney and general 
manager of the political affairs of the big railroad 


and other interests—Mr. Morton Jourdan. We would ° 


like to “watch Governor Gardner win,” but in all 
liking for the man it must be said he can’t win 
anything in the way he has apparently marked out 
for himself pelitically. The Democratic party in Mis- 
souri is not going to “return like the dog to his 
yvomit”-—not even for so nice a man as Governor 
Frederick D. Gardner. 
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Something to Cut Out 


Wuy do not the censors cut out of the papers the 
slushy twaddle cabled from France about the ecstatics 
of the Parisian ladies over the handsomeness of Gen. 
Pershing, and the utter drivel to the effect that 
“Pershing and Joffre are becoming fast friends?” 
Why should there be added to the horrors of war for 
us this infliction of the puling paresis of the press? 
Can’t President Wilson appoint a national Montes- 
sori mother for our newspapers ? 
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Premiers, a Poet and Politics 

Two weeks ago I commented upon the knighting 
of William Watson, the poet who wrote “The Wo- 
man With the Serpent’s Tongue” about the wife of 
former Premier Asquith. As knighthoods are be- 
stowed upon the recommendation of the prime min- 
ister, as Lloyd-George is prime minister, as Lloyd- 
George supplanted Asquith in that post, as Lloyd- 
George owed much to Asquith, to whom he had been 
subordinate in the cabinet, as the selection for honor 
of a poet who had vilified in rhyme the wife of the 
premier’s predecessor and friends is somewhat of a 
social and political atrocity, the explanation of Wat- 
son’s knighthood is still being sought by the curious 
in current affairs. I have it! Lloyd-George knighted 
Watson not for the bad poem Watson wrote about 
Mrs. Asquith, but for the good poem Watson wrote 
about Lloyd-George—“The Man Who Saw.” You 
can find the poem in a book bearing the title of 
the poem, published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York. There are other good poems in the book, 
tor Watson is a good poet. Notably there are a 
dozen sonnets of classical excellence of execution, 
tor Watson is the best man living at combining the 
lapidary style and the quality of intensity. There 
IS all introduction, too, in which Watson testifies to 
the debt he owes Germany, more especially for the 
influence of its music—and more particularly Bee- 
thoven’s—upon his soul. He loved Germany until 
the war came, and then “one of his uppermost feel- 
ings was a purely human regret that a people whose 
spirit had helped and fed his own should have now 
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taken their irrevocable stand against the forces of 
light and growth and ascension.” The poorest poems 
in the book, however, are those in which Sir William 
is bitterest against the Germans. His distinctive war 
poems are bad. But the poem to Lloyd-George is 
a good one—not great, but possessing a certain grace 
and dignity and power of blank verse. “The Man 
Who Saw” is merely an elaborate simile. It starts 
with Vortigern setting out to build the Tower of 
Safety, “mid the solitudes that are the hem of the 
great Druid robe of Snowdon, Mount of Eagles.” 
As the builders wrought they found their work by 
day destroyed by night, by an invisible adversary. 
Then came Merlin, young, not yet the renowned 
magician, and he told them to seek the Unbuilders, 
far beneath the foundations. They sought and 
found in an abysm where waters gnawed the ribs 
of Earth and sapped her sinews, monsters who with 
tremors vast palsied the ramparts, blind dragons 
that, “touched by Light made their dull moan and 
died.” Such the old tale found “nigh on eight hun- 
dred years ago.” 
And now, 


Out of that land where Snowdon night by night 
Receives the confidence of lonesome stars, 

And where Carnarvon’s ruthless battlements 
Magnificently oppress the daunted tide, 

There comes—no fabled Merlin, son of mist, 
And brother to the twilight, but a man 

Who in a time terrifically real 

Is real as the time; formed for the time; 

Not much beholden to the munificent Past, 

In mind or spirit, but frankly of his hour; 

No taggot of perfections, angel or saint, 
Created faultless and intolerable; 

No meeting-place of all the heavenliness; 

But eminently a man to stir and spur 

Men, to afflict them with benign alarm, 

Harass their sluggish and uneager blood, 

Till, like himself, they are hungry for the goal; 
A man with something of the cragginess 

Of his own mountains, something of the force 
That goads to their loud leap the mountain streams. 





And he, too, comes to bid the builders probe 

Deep underneath the Tower of Safety, lest 

A pit lie cavernous and covert there, 

A long baulked, ravening emptiness, a grave 

That famishes for its expected food. 

Nay, in his hands he takes the delver’s spade, 

Lays bare the hollow, o’er which to build at all 

Were to build woe and ruin, and ’stablishes 

A mightier tower, bastioned so broad and firm, 

In life, in manhood, and in womanhood, 

Founded upon so massy a human rock, 

And with such living bulwarks against them 

Who first poured death from where the lark strews 
bliss, 

That when, at last, ours shall be Triumph, though 

Triumph perhaps too weary to rejoice, 

Save with a mournful jubilation—when 

Hate shall reel back from these embattled walls, 

And having spent so long its hurtling bolts 

With such poor thrift, shall stand before the stars 

Bankrupt of thunder—then indeed shall Time 

Add yet another name to those the world 

Saluted with an obeisance of the soul: 

The name of him, the man of Celtic blood, 

Whom Powers Unknown, in a divine caprice, 

Chose and did make their instrument, wherewith 

To save the Saxon: the man all eye and hand, 

The man who saw and grasped, and gripped, and 
held. 

Then shall each morrow with its yesterday 

Vie, in the honour of nobly honouring him, 

Who found us lulled and blindfolded by the verge 

Of fathomless perdition and haled us back, 

And poets shall dawn in pearl and gold of speech, 

Crowning his deed with not less homage, here 

On English ground, than yonder whence he rose: 


There follows here a bit of blank-verse land- 
scapery that is a weakening of the poem. Here then 
is the poem that may well have convinced Lloyd- 
George that Watson is a great poet, though how 
Lloyd-George could have forgot “The Woman With 
a Serpent’s Tongue,” most thoroughbreds will find 
it hard to understand. But it seems that Sir Wil- 
liam went to the power behind the premier with 
his song, before he celebrated the premier himself. 
It is political tradition now in England that Sir 
Alfred Harmsworth, after unmaking in succession 
Haldane, French, Kitchener, created the cabal 
against Asquith and with Lloyd-George’s connivance, 
made, through the power of his newspapers, Lloyd- 
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George prime minister. Here is a sonnet Watson 
wrote to Sir Alfred Harmsworth, published in the 
Harper edition with a footnote, thus: “Friends have 
asked the author not to republish this sonnet. He 
does so because he believes it to be the truth:” 


THE THREE ALFREDS 


Three Alfreds let us honour. Him who drove 

His foes before the tempest of his blade 

At Ethandune—him first, the all-glorious Shade, 

The care-crowned King whose host with Guthrum 
strove. 

Next—though a thousand years asunder clove 

These twain—a lord of realms serenely swayed; 

Victoria’s golden warbler, him who made 

Verse such as Virgil for Augustus wove. 

Last—ne?ther King nor bard, but just a man 

Who in the very whirlwind of our woe, 

From midnight till the laggard dawn began, 
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Cried ceaseless, rive us shells—more shells,” 
and so 

Saved England; saved her not less truly than 

Her hero of heroes saved her long ago. 
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Spain in the Dance of Death 

Looks like Spain is making ready to join the world- 
league against Germany. She is reorganizing her 
transportation system, and trying to reorganize her 
government. The king and his court crowd are pro- 
German, but the people are pro-ally, like their neigh- 
bors, the French and the Portuguese. The control of 
exports given to President Wilson by congress will 
finally force Spain to abandon a neutrality that is 
lighly suspect. She cannot much longer serve Ger- 
many in the ways she has been serving her. 
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Two Queries and a Story 

Tue Public, New York, asks this question: “If 
the excess profit tax on business is no violation of 
the constitutional direct tax provision, then by what 
reasoning would it be a violation to levy a Federal 
tax on profits that come from holding unimproved 
land?” And then, the wicked Public goes straight 
ahead and asks two more questions, thus: “If a 
shortage in coal production justifies governmental 
seizure of coal-producing lands, why does not short- 
age in food production justify similar confiscation 
of all land withheld from use which could produce 
food? And why does it not justify opening up, re- 
gardless of the owners’ wishes, of all land on which 
wealth of any kind may be produced?” Which re- 
minds me: A darkey preacher was telling his con- 
gregation the story of creation. “When de Lawd 
made de fust man, He done sot him up ’gainst a 
fence to dry an’-—” <A voice from the audience 
came: “Who done built dat ar’ fence?” The preacher 
paused, then: “Shet yo’ haid, niggah! <A_ fool 
quesh’n like dat don ’stroys all de t’eology in de 
worl’.” Such fool questions as The Public puts 
‘“’stroy” all the political economy in the world. 
Attention of Mr. Herbert C. Hoover! 
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A Chapter from Life 

WERE it not that my reputation for veracity is so 
well established, I would not dare to tell this story. 

About eight months ago the Missus concluded that 
what our happy home needed was an aquarium. 
Three or four of our best department stores—for 
names consult our advertising pages—were conduct- 
ing sales of aquaria and fish. There were all kinds 
of fancy fish. Some of them sold for as high as $15 
apiece. They were diaphanous things, like butter- 
flies or humming-birds. It’s surprising how much 
money you can spend on an aquarium, when you 
might spend it for beer and not for water and its 
piscatorial denizens. Well, we had a real nice 
aquarium and then the department stores stopped 
advertising them or something, and just about the 
same time the water department put something in 
the reservoir and one morning all the fine Japanese 
fish were found in the aquarium floating belly-up. 

But the three or four tadpoles that had been put 
in with the fish were all right. They cost only three 
cents apiece. Chlorine couldn't kill them. They 
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flourished in their odd, blunt, sleepy way. They 
were faithfully fed and carefully watched as they 
grew gradually into miniature reproductions of pre- 
historic monsters on their way to transformation into 
frogs. The spectacle is not so pleasing as the trans- 
formation of a caterpillar into a butterfly, but it’s 
much the same sort of thing. 

About two weeks ago the tadpoles became frogs, 
leaving their tails behind them. They were lively 
frogs. They were particularly lively at night. They 
would flop around in the water with silvern explo- 
sions that would wake you up, and now and then 
one would leap out on the floor with a squshy 
thump that would arouse the Pekinese dog to vo- 
ciferous activity and he would wake everybody in 
our three-layered apartment house. This would 
never do. Those frogs had to be disposed of and 
it occurred to the Missus that the proper thing to 
do zoologically was to take the frogs out to Forest 
Park and drop them into one of the lakes—the one 
with the swans in it. The swans have nothing to 
do with the story. They are put in for picturesque 
effect. The frogs were taken out late last Thursday 
evening and committed to the twilit waters and the 
incident was closed. 

Friday morning there was another outbreak of 
barking by the Pekinese dog. It was about four 
o'clock. The dog was in the kitchen, barking out 
through the screen door. The head of the house 
had to go to see what was there to cause the barking. 
In the pearly morning light he saw on the iron 
They were squatting, headed 
They hopped 


porch three frogs. 
towards the door. I opened the door. 
in two hops to the doorstep, and then into the kitchen 
and on into the dining-room and under the table on 
which rested the aquarium. There they paused and 
iooked up. The dog dashed at them and destroyed 
two of them. The third one I picked up and put 
back in the aquarium and supplied with a piece of 
It cut up in the water like a puppy un- 
It was glad to get home. 


lettuce. 
chained. 

I went to bed. An hour later the dog awakened 
me again. I found he had killed the frog which had 
as before leaped out of the aquarium on to the 
floor. We buried the remains of all three faithful 
frogs in the back yard, in a corner near the tin 
garage of the owner of the apartment. 

Last Tuesday morning while walking in the yard 
I noticed a small green shoot coming up out of the 
earth at the place where the frogs were buried. 
I called the gardner, Tom Phelan. He got down 
on his knees and examined the tiny green thing. 
“What yo’ all plant here?” he said. I did not 
answer, but asked, “What is it that is growing 
there?” 

“It is a hop vine,” he said. 

As I said, I would not dare to tell this story if 
my reputation for truthfulness were not so firmly 
established. But I knew that the whole incident was 
a sign that the prohibitionists were not going to 
succeed in their fiendish design: to destroy the St. 
Louis brewing industry. 
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Congress Quizzes for the Cabinet 

By all means let us admit cabinet officers to the 
floors of congress and make of them a sort of “gov- 
ernment bench,” as in European countries, subject 
to foreannounced interpellations by senators or 
representatives on certain days. This would save a 
lot of valuable time and more valuable money 
wasted by the recklessly multiplied investigation 
committees. The legislative bodies as a whole could 
thus get information now either suppressed or fil- 
tered to them through the standing committees. Sen- 
ator McLean of Connecticut has introduced a_ bill 
for such a departure from custom. The cabinet 
members would have the right to debate matters 
bearing on their departments. Opponents of admin- 
istration measures, armed with objections, could 


present them freely and the cabinet members could 
meet squarely those arguments and facts. The forces 
of government would have to abandon the secrecy 
that now surrounds much of their work among the 
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legislators, and there would be no excuse on the 
part of senators and representatives that they voted 
wrong on certain bills because they lacked informa- 
tion. The cabinet members, of course, would have 
no vote. This would do away with the objection to 
this proposal that it would consolidate legislative 
and executive functions held separate under the 
Constitution. The President goes to congress, now- 
adays. He is not questioned when he speaks. But 
why should not the cabinet members appear, too, in 
behalf of their projects and be subject to questions 
submitted to them beforehand, and published for the 
benelit of the legislators? All congress that cared 
for the matters at issue would know from the 
published calendar what the questions would be. 
This proposition of Senator McLean’s seems to me 
to be democratic in the best sense of the word. 
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The Salvarsan Shortage 
THERE is a shortage of salvarsan in the United 


States. Therefore it is proposed to abrogate the 
patent. Bills to that end are pending in House and 
Senate. Everybody who is interested in the salvar- 


san situation should write his congressman asking 
him to vote for the measure. Salvarsan is popu- 
larly believed to be a cure for syphilis: it may not 
be that; it is certain that the preparation renders 
syphilitic lesions non-infectious in a few hours. No 
need to tell what a frightful plague is this disease, 
how widespread its distribution, how protean its 
manifestations long after the first inoculation. The 
drug is especially needed in the medical equipment 
of the army and navy, though the saintly Josephus 
Daniels, who now cries out that we must protect the 
morals of our soldiers and sailors, eliminated from 
his budget an appropriation for prophylactic kits 
for the men on the warships. The demand for sal- 
varsan among the medical profession for treatment 
of the civil population far exceeds the supply. The 
price is so high that the drug cannot be used as ex- 
tensively as it should be. Patients who should have 
dozens of injections have to be put off with one. 
This is a tremendous obstacle to the profession in 
dealing with “the red plague.” Salvarsan was per- 
fected by Ehrlich, in Germany, eight years ago. He 
patented it, to insure the purity of the drug. This 
country has been supplied from Germany through 
one importing house. In Germany it sells at 7 
marks, in this country at $3.50 per tube, though 
the duty is only 25 cents per amphoule. This puts 
it beyond the reach of the poor. There is no sal- 
varsan to be had from Germany now. The last sup- 
ply, that came over on the submarines Deutschland, 
was long since exhausted. Physicians have been 
clamoring for it. 


Mr. Herman Metz, erstwhile comptroller of New 
York City, head of the Farbewerke-Hoechst Co., 
comes forward now with a proposal to build in this 
country a factory where the substance can be made, 
as he alleges, by the original process. He will have 
the exclusive right to manufacture and sell the drug. 
The patent laws confer that right. Mr. Metz’s com- 
pany will work under the German patent, the rights 
under which will be transferred to his company. The 
medical profession likes this not. In the first place, 
the plan comes under the provisions of the act 
against trading with the enemy. Some of the stuff 
that came over in the submarine was found to be 
dangerous. That was before we were in a state of 
war. A German drug, provided by importers of 
German goods, might be made deliberately not only 
dangerous but deadly in war conditions. Physicians 
want no more salvarsan according to the last sam- 
ples. They want the drug in its pure state and they 
want to be sure of its treponemicidal power or non- 
toxicity. They do not want one man or concern to 
have control of such a product. Hence the move- 
ment to abrogate the patent. Salvarsan should no 
more be patented than diphtheria antitoxin. It 
should be manufactured either directly under gov- 
ernment auspices, or by private firms and standard- 
ized by the government. Mr. Metz has been dis- 
tributing the drug autocratically of late. A year 


ago the Synthetic Drug Co. of Canada began the 
manufacture of a salvarsan. It has been found to be 
good. The Dermatological Research Laboratories 
of Philadelphia likewise make a good article. Com- 
panies in France and Japan and elsewhere could 
supply the country’s need, but Mr. Metz stands on 
his patent rights and has sued to prevent the sale 
of other than the German product. The remedy is to 
abrogate the German patent. Then if Mr. Metz’s 
company can make the best salvarsan he will cap- 
ture most of the trade. The proposal is met with a 
howl by those who regard patent rights as sacred. 
The fact is that our patent system ought to be 
abolished. The government should take over dis- 
coveries and inventions of all kinds, amply reward- 
ing the discoverers or inventors, and throw the ap- 
plication of the new instrumentalities open to every- 
body. Discoveries and inventions are not plucked 
wizard-wise from the vast inane. They are the out- 
growth of the study and work of men long gone 
before and are a product of state-supplied educa- 
tion and of favorable conditions assured by govern- 
ment. The facts as to the salvarsan situation that 
I have used here are taken from an article by Dr. 
H. H. Hazen, of the United States Army Medical 
Corps, in Dr. Philip Skrainka’s most excellent new 
Medicine and Louis, a 


magazine, Surgery, St. 
periodical of as high literary as medical quality. 
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“Can the Kaiser!” 

Ovr soldiers in France announce that they are over 
there with but one purpose—to “can the Kaiser.” 
The London Morning Post is tickled by the bit of 
slang, and solemnly explains its meaning as being 
that the American army intends hermetically to seal 
the All Highest War Lord. Which is funny. To 
“can” anyone, or by extension of colloquial meta- 
phor, any thing, is derived from the small hoy’s 
method of getting rid of an objectionable dog by 
tying a tin can to his tail. The can clatters, the dog 
runs, the can clatters more, the dog runs and never 
comes back. The object tied becomes the synonym 
of treatment of anyone of anything that is not 
needed around. The Morning Post’s definition of 
the phrase is almost as good as Andrew Lang’s ex- 
planation of our word “jag” when he first came upon 
it. It was a masterpiece of philosophic deduction. 
A jag he said was some outlandish American appur- 
tendnce or equipment or convenience of daily life. 
He gathered this from reading in an American news- 
paper about a man “who came home carrying an 
umbrella and a jag, and after depositing his umbrella 
in a corner of the room, took his jag carefully to 
bed.” One wonders how much of learned philolog- 
ical exposition by students of language is just as 
accurate as the explanation of the slang verb “to 
can” and the slang noun “jag.” 
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Tolstoy and Russia 

THE spirit of Tolstoy lives in the Russian revolu- 
tion. Tolstoy knew one of the chief paths to lib- 
erty—the liberation of the land to occupancy and 
use by all the people. He was a great single taxer, 
as well as a non-resistant of evil. He denounced 
private ownership of land in a long letter to the 
London Times, as “the great iniquity.” The Russian 
peasants are demanding the breaking up of the great 
estates. They want restored the great communal 
lands that have been appropriated by the nobles and 
commercial magnates. It is to be hoped that the 
people will not be disappointed by the failure of the 
new government to take this great forward step to- 
wards true democracy of opportunity and towards 
social and economic peace. Many educated Russians 
know that the present premier of Great Britain was 
engaged before the outbreak of the war in an effort 
to restore the land to the people. One wishes that 
President Wilson, who talks so eloquently about 
democracy, would say something for land liberation 
as a fundamental of democracy. It is recalled that 
he said something about land liberation in Mexico 
as a cure for that country’s troubles, and it is true 
that his book, “The New Freedom,” provides proof 
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of the truth of the single tax theory but lacks the 
final chapter of demonstration. If single tax is 
good doctrine efor Mexico, or for Russia, as the 
President seems to want to but to be unwilling to 
say, Why not here? “Eventually; why not now?” 
ve 
The Infallible Press 

SENATOR REED of Missouri is coming in for a lot 
of severe criticism because of his opposition to the 
food control bill. But the newspapers that slam him 
for that opposition to one government measure, do 
not hesitate to denounce another government meas- 
ure that will tax newspaper profits and advertising 
and increase rates of postage. The newspapers want 
to censor everybody, but they howl over a proposal 
of government censure of themselves. The New 
York Evening Post condemns Senator Reed for his 
nasty attack on Mr. Hoover. But is there any in- 
stitution in the country that delivers nastier attacks 
upon men and measures than does the Evening Post 
in its epicene indeterminateness between pacifism 
and patriotism? It is just as well we should not 
forget that it is as possible for newspapers as politi- 
cians to be mean-motived. If we are to have free 
newspaper criticism of senators and other public 
servants, why not let those public servants do some 
criticising, too? I do not believe in the infallibility 
of the press. 
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Sea Democracy 

REAR-ADMIRAL GLENNON, U. S. N., stopped a 
strike of Russian sailors by slapping them on the 
back and treating them as good fellows. That will 
“do” for Glennon. One of the strongest counts 
against Secretary of the Navy Daniels, with those 
who want to have him ousted from the cabinet, is 
that he destroyed discipline by having a photograph 
taken of himself with his arm on a common sailor’s 
shoulder. The navy caste is dead set against de- 
mocracy, but Admiral Glennon made good use of it. 
Democracy is the finest and most useful thing in the 
world, when it’s the genuine article. 

of 
The Dean of Dramatic Critics Dead 

WILLIAM WINTER, dramatic critic, is dead at the 
age of 81. He worked at his craft in New York, 
for sixty years. In all that time he said very few 
harsh things about anybody. His specialty was 
laudation of those works and people he liked. His 
greatest fault was his tendency to over-praise. His 
taste was for the classical, the traditional. Never did 
he yield fully to the new drama that came in, let us 
say, with Ibsen, and he was so infatuated with 
formalism that in poetry he could never see Walt 
Whitman. But he could write felicitous essays on 
the drama and he was a matchless eulogist of his 
friends among the wearers of the sock and buskin. 
For fifty years he wrote the dramatic criticism for 
the New York Tribune and then one day he resigned 
because the paper’s business management objected 
to his aspersions upon certain plays and denunci- 
ation of certain conditions in the theatrical world. 
He said that he was “gagged” because he wouldn't 
write “right” for theater managers who advertised 
in the paper. There was much truth in his state- 
ment, but on the other hand Mr. Winter was so 
enamored of the old traditions of the stage that he 
saw only evil where there was freshness and truth 
in new forms of playwriting and of acting. The 
world had gone so far ahead of him that he was 
unable to catch up. Mr. Winter was not a great 
writer, nor, as compared, let us say, with Hazlitt, 
a great dramatic critic, but he was a man appreci- 
ative of beauty in writing and in character-deline- 
ation. And he was a kind man, deservedly well 
heloved. There are no critics left, like him. 
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The Censorship 
Ir you happen to read the Official Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the government, in Washington, you will be 
amazed at the thoroughness of our censorship. For 
the greatest part of the war news so far as it con- 
cerns this government is given in the Official Bul- 
letin first. The daily newspapers copy it and work it 
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over. The departments are editing the papers in this 
respect. And now it is announced that news about 
our troops in France is to be censored twice, first 
in. France or England and then again here. The cen- 
sorship is strict, too, on the soldiers’ mail. It is 
even intimated that after a while the relatives here 
of soldiers now abroad are to have no information 
about the boys unless they be dead, wounded, ill or 
missing. Who says we are not fighting a war in 
the dark? But wait a bit, and when our army gets 
into action, watch the censorship get blown to pieces! 
of of 


A REMONSTRANT letter to the editor, written in 
English words but German script, refers me to 
Freud’s “History of England.” Now what have the 
psycho-analysts to say to that? Surely the libido 
must be libidinating overtime in that quarter. It’s 
as good as anything yet discovered in the Post- 
Dispatch collection of odd signs. 
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Reshaping the Post-bellum World 

COMMANDER JOSIAH WeEpDGWooD, of the great potter 
family, writes in the London Nation a proposal for 
the government of the backward regions of the 
earth, after the war. His suggestions are interesting 
if not wholly new. We have heard before, for 
example, of an internationally guaranteed Jewish 
state in Palestine. Mr. Walter Lippmann, in a 
striking book, “The Stakes of Diplomacy,” advanced 
this theory of government of the lands whose ex- 
ploitation by rival powers helped to bring on the 
war, by commissions representative of all the great 
nations. Commander Wedgwood goes into some 
unique details. For instance, he would pay Belgium 
£100,000,000 for the Congo Free State, Portugal 
£20,000,000—if the Associated Press dispatches 
haven’t dropped a bunch of noughts—for her A frican 
colonies. With these would be joined all the German 
African colonies, making an area of 4,700,000 square 
miles. This territory would be governed by a United 
States commission, like our Philippine commission, 
but nominated by the guaranteeing powers, “with 
equal opportunities for all whites, free trade, and a 
progressive, non-exploiting land policy up to the 


_best modern American pattern as exhibited in the 


Philippines.” That sounds pretty good, except that 
the restriction of equal opportunities to whites 
doesn’t go well with a non-exploiting land policy. 
Where the blacks or browns are barred from equal 
opportunities they and their lands are inevitably ex- 
ploited. The cablegrams do not say whether Ger- 
many is to be one of the guaranteeing powers in 
this arrangement. Commander Wedgwood is a 
British Liberal of the advanced sort, but probably, 
in England, he cannot now appear to take for granted 
that there will be any Germany after the war. Ger- 
many is to be shut out of everything and every 
place. She will not have an interest in the pool of 
the colonies. Needless to say, this sort of talk and 
writing is too blandly acceptive of the utter demoli- 
tion of Germany. Evidently it will not incline even 
liberal Germans to peace considerations. And then 
such projects assume that human nature will be dif- 
ferent after the war and nations will be able to get 
along forever in amity. Lest we forget: were there 
not international guarantees of Belgium’s neutral- 
ity? Of course, Germany violated the guarantee, 
but is Germany the first and only nation that ever 
violated a treaty? What would Commander Wedg- 
wood do about Japan? Is she to help whip Germany 
and then be relegated herself to the list of backward 
peoples, not “whites?” 


Oueer Case of Frank Farris 

STRANGE that there should be such a concentra- 
tion and convergence of attention by grand juries 
upon the activities of Representative Frank Farris, 
of Crawford county. During the last session of the 
Missouri legislature Farris’ leadership was as clever 
as it was undisputed. He was the mainstay of many 
of Governor Gardner’s best proposals. The press of 
the state was almost fulsome in praise of Farris. 
There was talk that he might be the man to succeed 
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W. J. Stone in the United States Senate, when 
Stone was opposing a declaration of war. or the 
existence of a state of war. Farris was given for 
one of his friends, Mr. Tim Birmingham, the position 
of Fish and Game Commissioner, and because Far- 
ris had been so good there was not much hostile 
comment upon such an appointment. The state 
forgave and almost forgot past allegations against 
Farris. Farris is unbeatable in his home county. 
The organ of his party once set out to beat him and 
increased his majority. It is understood he can go 
to congress whenever he says he wants to go. He 
has a big law practice for some of the most im- 
portant business interests in the state, and he is a 
speaker, almost one would say an orator, of good 
matter and agreeable manner. Without being a pro- 
fuse professor of civic virtue in the last legislature 
he was almost a reformer. The man who brought 
the alum scandal to light by a remark in the senate 
that certain bills “had an alum taste,’ and who 
drove a lieutenant-governer into disgrace, though 
indicted later in connection with that same scandal 
and acquitted by a jury, was more than a reformer, 
—he had reformed himself. The uplifters were all 
coming out for him. He seemed to be in the way of 
becoming the leader of the Democracy in the state. 
Now Farris is accused of a job of jitney boodling 
in connection with a “chiropractor” bill, of being 
party to the distribution of a fund to increase the 
pay of St. Louis police, and his expense account as 
chairman of a committee to investigate the manage- 
ment of the state prison is being investigated here 
and elsewhere. Representative Farris says he has 
been “jobbed,” that he is the victim of a conspiracy. 
He presents a bold front to his accusers and his 
associates say that he doesn’t and didn’t need the 
money he is accused of taking or of trying to get. 
A most intriguing personality is Frank Farris. 


2. & 
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Price Control 

GOVERNMENT is preparing to commandeer ship- 
ping. The price of coal will be fixed. Manufac- 
turers and builders are told to cut down their 
demands for steel, that the government may surely 
have enough for its needs. Cotton is to be con- 
trolled, which means control of clothing. Air-dried 
spruce is to be conserved for use in building air- 
planes. The bakers are told to bake no excess bread. 
Rubber and copper and lumber are subjected to what 
is practically government valorization. Wool is 
regulated. Lumber is needed for ships and the gov- 
ernment wants all there is to be had at its own price. 
All this is in effect through the operation of com- 
mittees of manufacturers working in conjunction 
with government officials. Government decrees what 
materials are to be considered as marked for priority 
in production, manufacture or shipment. While the 
congress has been debating food control and control 


(Continued on page 445) 
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The Farce of Civil Trials 


By Percy Werner 
“The Man in Court” by Frederic De Witt Wells, a 
judge of the Municipal Court of New York 
City. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 283 pp.; price, $1.50. 


HE author in his short introduction disclaims 
having written this book for the “initiated,” 


for whom he says it may seem too obvious, 
and declares that it is intended for those to whom 
the proceedings described are unfamiliar. He says 
in description of this class of readers: “There are 
many who have a certain curiosity about the courts, 
and at the same time a real respect for justice, 
mingled with amusement at the panoplies and anti- 
quated forms of legal procedure.” 


Perhaps, in ‘the circumstances, it is not fair for 
one of the “initiated” who has read this book, to 
attempt a review of it. But the theme treated—the 
procedure in the conduct of a jury trial in ‘the ad- 
ministration of justice in a state court—is of such 
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vital importance to social well-being, that everything 
that is put before the public on the subject, especially 
when it proceeds from one who apparently speaks 
with authority (as here, a judge on the bench), in- 
vites examination. 

The treatment of the theme here is commonplace, 
approaching flippancy. The trial of a civil law suit 
is represented as a farce, in which the lawyers and 
witnesses are the dramalts personae, and the judge 
acts as umpire to decide technical objections having 
no relation to the real merits of the controversy, 
the final decision of which is left to a jury, under 
instructions which do not instruct. 

The writer of the book expresses no opinion as to 
the value of the jury system in civil cases, simply 
saying that this is “one of the most futile of all 
large questions,” apparently because it is so imbedded 
in the present system of court trial and procedure 
that we cannot get rid of it. His comments on the 
composition of a jury are almost naive. He says: 
“The jury represents the opinion of the common or 
ordinary man-—the vox populi. Twelve men picked 
up at random are probably not all capitalists or all 
laborers. They are made up of a few of both, but 
the majority, if not all, are the small tradesmen or 
the great middle class. These men are not ignorant. 
prejudiced or unintelligent. They have a_ limited 
experience, but their judgment is the judgment of 
mediocrity and mediocrity is what is wanted. The 
professional man, the expert, the specialist, is needed 
for the special degree of administration, but for the 
determination of the actual right and justice, what 
is needed is the instinct of the ordinary man—the 
plain, ordinary common sense.” 


‘ordinary mind” this sounds like arrant 
nonsense. Why should a matter of judgment be left 
to instinct? Why the extraction of the facts out 
of a mass of testimony coming from a number of 
untrained witnesses, and why the application of the 
recognized principles of law to these ultimate facts, 
should not be left rather to the most highly trained 
specialists, than to twelve ordinary men called from 
all walks of life, sitting under protest, to pass on 
something as to which they have not the remotest 
interest, it is difficult to see. The whole argument 
of the book, if it contain any argument, is that a 
jury trial for the adjudication of a complicated ques- 
tion of fact and law is farcical—and that it must 
appear so to everyone concerned in it, judge, lawyers, 
witnesses, jurymen. And yet the book contains no 
suggestion for improvement, no gleam of hope for 
better things. 


To the 


Is it not time that judges and lawyers who recog- 
nize the farcical nature of jury trials in the civil 
cases that arise in our complex modern social and 
industrial relations, should courageously and frankly 
expose it to the public? Why, after all, should a 
private difference be settled at public expense, in a 
public courthouse, before a judge paid by the public, 
and with the expensive retinue of clerks and sheriffs 
and jurymen? As a last resort, to provide a means 
for the settlement of private differences for those 
who are unable to find other means, and who do not 
wish to resort to the old custom of fisticuffs, it 
doubtless is incumbent on the state to provide some 
appropriate machinery. But does this excuse the 
educated and trained lawyers of our land for resort- 
ing to this machinery and setting it in motion every 
time clients appear who cannot themselves compose 
their differences? Is there not sound reason why 
two lawyers, who with all their training cannot 
agree, should rot carry the difference of their clients 
before a third lawyer in whom they both have 
confidence, and submit the difference to him frankly 
and squarely, rather than try it out before a ‘“com- 
mon sense” jury, at a trial presided over by an 
elected judge chosen by all the voters of the com- 
munity? 

We are glad to note that both the Bar Association 
and the Chamber of Commerce of New York City, 
through committees on “The Prevention of Unneces- 
sary Litigation,” have joined in recommending this 
simple, straightforward procedure, and that a list of 
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professional arbitrators has been made up for the 
Par Association of New York, who have been recom- 
mended and whe have agreed to serve in this private 
judicial capacity. (This plan was suggested three 
vears ago in papers before the Bar Association of 
St. Louis and the Missouri Bar Association by a 
lawyer whom modesty forbids the present reviewer 
to mention.) If Judge Wells’ book will but intensify 
the present feeling of dissatisfaction with the sys- 
tem of jury trials in our civil courts—as it is well 
calculated to do—it will serve a useful purpose. 


Judge Wells will tind a sympathizer in the Ken- 
tucky judge who at a bar association meeting thus 
unhbosomed himself: 


Our jealousy of the judge is such that we have 
formulated a set of hard and fast rules for his 
suidance—absolute rules of evidence, strict review 
of every act, word or ruling by the Court of Ap- 
peals. We have devised special machinery to elimi- 
nate the personality of the judge. At the same 
time we have given increased rein to the advocate 
as well as to the shyster, till now the judge must 
daily ‘sit like a knot on a log” and listen to 
speeches to the jury—speeches that are the dis- 
grace of our civilization—and daily watch prac- 
tices which he is powerless to prevent and which 
are recognized by all the community as void of 
all semblance of morality. To make matters 
worse, we have made our judges—all of them— 
mere puppets of political parties, so that it is im- 
possible for them or any of them, to be inde- 
pendent as I know every one of our judges would 
Wish to be. 


J ¢, J ¢, 
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The Party 


HE hostess, in the first place, didn’t want to 
give the party. She couldn’t afford to. 
Her husband didn’t want her to give it. 
Ife detested society. 

The guest of honor didn’t want to go to it. She 
lated the hostess. 

One poor relation was furious. She was asked 
at the last moment to fill in—and knew it. 

Four dressmakers cursed the party. It meant 
working overtime. 

Three housemaids, one cook, and a scullery maid 
were against the party from the start. It meant 
extra work. 

The children didn’t believe in the party. 
were always locked up for the evening. 


They 


The Pomeranians were much put out about the 
party. It meant the cellar for them. 

But— 

Despite the hostess not wanting to give the party, 
she was more charming than usual. Although she 
couldn’t afford it, there was everything from every- 
where for everyone. 

The host, hating every minute of it, developed 
into a social wit. His bon mots were brilliant. 

The guest of honor, after quivering with rage 
all the way to the party, kissed the hostess and said 
the drawing-room was exquisite. 

Her husband, although he had doubts as to his 
host’s honesty, said he was delighted to be there. 

The poor relation arrived in a thunderstorm with- 
cut her rubbers, and said it was so sweet to be 
remembered. 

The four dressmakers, having worked late four 
nights in unheated workrooms, absolutely eclipsed 
themselves. 

The three housemaids, the cook and the scullery 
maid, although rushed to death over the party, gave 
every possible satisfaction. 

The children, tealess and forgotten, went placidly 
to sleep and had wonderful dreams. 

In the cellar the Pomeranians discovered an in- 
teresting rat hole. 

So, despite the fact that everyone who had any- 
thing to do with the party argued, sneered, fought, 
cursed and disagreed, it was a tremendous success. 

Such is society. 


From Town Topics (New York). 


The Immortal 
By Marjorie Allen Seiffert 


HILD of a love denied, a dream unborn, 
Spirit more brave 
Than passion’s unfulfillment, wiser than fate, 
Nor breast nor grave 
As cradle you have known.— 
I mourn 
That my soul knows its own too late— 
Too late. 


A souls’ half-breath, 
Passion’s unremembered dream, 
Perfume without a vase,— 
Intangible you seem 
To life or death. 


And when the colored mantle of the days 
Slips from my shoulders, and I lie 
Forgetful, dumb, 

Mingled with earth in passionless embrace, 
Will you, forgotten as a bird 

Singing unheard 

In space, 

Will you not come 

When every other dream has gone, 
Bringing to that silent place 

The shadow of a gesture flung 

By motionless hands, a floating echo hung 
From an unspoken word, 

And to the empty sky 

The sunset of a day which did not dawn 
And cannot die? 
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Patience Worth: “The Sorry Tale” 


By Roland Greene Usher 

“The Sorry Tale: a Story of the Time of Christ,” 
by Patience Worth, communicated through Mrs. 
John H. Curran, edited, with a preface and ap- 
pendix, by Casper S. Yost. New York, the Mac- 
Millan Co., $1.90. 

WO thoughts come first to mind about this 

book. First, the quality of the book itself, the 

product, apart from its origin or authorship: 
second, a very active regret that so fine a book will 
be spoiled for many people by the query sure to be 
raised about its authorship. 

Of the two let us dispose of the latter, and to me 
personally incomparably the less important, first. 
Undoubtedly, the announcement that a personality 
unknown, and claiming distinctly close relationship 
with the world beyond the veil, has written at length 
upon the era and life of Christ will arouse interest, 
amazement, incredulity, scorn, according to the per- 
sonality and previous training of the individual. 
What will seem to some a book almost on a par with 
the Gospels themselves will seem to others merely 
evidence of an attempt at literary impostorship more 
extraordinary than that of Chatterton and more sur- 
prising than the fond delusion that Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare. Whoever the real author, and on this 
point I find myself more indifferent than most, I am 
convinced of Mrs. Curran’s absolute innocence of 
any conscious attempt at authorship or at deception. 

What I do feel to be distinctly more important 
than the possibility of communicating with the other 
world by a ouija board or by any other form of 
automatic writing is the book itself. It is a little 
difficult to catalogue it in any way which will give 
the intending reader any adequate notion of its 
contents. It is not a novel in the usual sense of the 
word; it is certainly not a history, though certain 
portions are as definitely historical in cast as others 
are story-like. 

Of the plot much will be written by others and 
little can be briefly said really descriptive of a story 
seven hundred pages long, containing scores of epi- 
sodes and over a hundred characters. It is the epic 
of hate, of worldliness, of worldly station, of the 
thing called noble birth and its futility to make a 
man noble or happy. Its hero is the impenitent 
thief on the cross, the illegitimate son of Tiberius, 
at the moment of the Crucifixion, Roman emperor, 
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and a Greek girl of noble lineage. Certain adjec- 
tives come to me descriptive of the characters— 
camco-like, vivid, dramatic. All are weak to convey 
a sense of the startling definiteness with which a 
man is invested with presence and reality in a line 
or even a phrase. There is local color totally unlike 
that of the encyclopedia-crammed author of the usual 
novel of the Holy Land. 

One thing impressed me particularly. I have been 
told by travelers that the most characteristic thing 
about the Near East, as about the Orient, is the 
smells. From these one is never parted in the 
“Sorry Tale;” the reek of the camels, the acrid 
taste of the sands, the stink of the kennel are 
unforgettable because they are part of the story, not 
mere lumber lugged in by the struggling author, 
trying vainly to make real a scene which lacks all 
reality to him and padding his manuscript with 
enumerations of things he has read about. 

Many will feel that there is no longer time enough 
in the world for books seven hundred pages long. 
There is certainly a plenty of incident, and many 
scenes, indelibly clear cut, beautifully elaborated, 
whose relation to the story is not always clear at 
first, might perhaps have been omitted, had Mrs. 
Curran or Mr. Casper Yost pruned the book. Per- 
sonally I am glad they printed it in extenso. Much 
of the tremendous drive of the last quarter is due 
to the fulness of the reader’s knowledge of the 
principal characters and the clarity with which he 
sees the mise en scene. 

I must however confess that the real interest of 
the hook for me lies in the appearance of Jesus and 
the length at which the Gospel story is retold and 
elaborated. The sheer beauty of the chapter on the 
Sermon on the Mount; the spirituality of the pas- 
sage descriptive of the Last Supper and the evening 
at Gethsemane; the moving narrative of the last 
days of Jesus, and the terrific climax of the Cruci- 
fixion I shall not soon forget. Everyone can read the 
last ten chapters in two hours and will be the bettet 
for it. The dramatic handling of these incidents, 
the reverent treatment of so lofty a theme as divinity 
upon earth, is noteworthy. Unquestionably this is 
the greatest story penned of the life and times of 
Christ since the Gospels were finished. One leaves 
it with a sense of understanding much previously 
dark and vague. 

Jesus Christus, as He is often called by Patience 
Worth, is the immanent divinity, living and acting 
upon earth among men. The word which describes 
my feelings has been so much abused and cheapened 
by the failure to appreciate the true meanings of 
words and has been so casually employed by the 
English instructors of our universities as almost to 
render its application to such a theme as this sug- 
gestive of levity. The word is “adequate.” 

Patience Worth undertook the difficult task of 
making Jesus not merely an incidental character but 
Practically the central figure of the last third of the 
hook. He, as divinity upon earth, must act and 
appear as divinity should. That is a very difficult 
thing to do, to make divinity seem divine. We are 
all finite and our imagination can only vaguely 
grapple with the notion of what divinity should he. 
Certainly T am myself practical and finite enough, 
brought up in the Doubting Thomas attitude of the 
modern school of historians; my own imagination is, 
T fear, none too sensitive and agile and that may be 
the explanation of my feeling that somehow she has 
contrived to make divinity plausible, convincing, 
adequate. Jesus as she depicts him seems divine to 
me, seems to act and speak as I feel He should. 

Perhaps we should not forget in this connection 
the peculiar effect of a story about Jesus in King 
James English. That is the proper medium, if not 
the only one. We expect divinity to address His 
disciples in that phraseology; we get our notion of 
the proper atmosphere for such a story from the 
King James version. It is hardly possible to write 
about the subject in any other language. The ease 
with which Patience Worth can write King James 
English. is one contributory element in the verisimili- 
tude of the period and its characters, Jesus in par- 
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ticular, but it is, I think, subsidiary. The reality is 
underneath. Divinity does appear as God and is 
adequate. To say so much is to say a great deal. 

Historically the book seems to me accurate enough. 
There are, to be sure, no dates given; no historical 
cnaracters of known personality and pedigree are 
more than alluded to; no places about which we 
have. detailed information (except Jerusalem) are 
described; indeed, Patience Worth’s method is to 
hint rather than to enumerate, to allude in stately 
phrase rather than to employ the sort of specific 
statement which historians could check. None were 
demanded by the tale itself and the tone of the 
story would make them as much out of place as a 
joke in “Paradise Lost.” Truth to tell, historians 
do not know a great deal about those events and 
upon that little they are not well agreed. Here is a 
subject which has interested mankind for nearly two 
theusand years more than any other. Upon it has 
been spent more toil, care, labor than on any other 
historical subject one can think of. Yet the sum 
total of exact historical knowledge is surprisingly 
small and surprisingly contested still. I cannot claim 
more than a cousinly acquaintance derived from a 
pretty thorough study of the controversial literature 
of the later Reformation which mainly dealt with 
the history of the first Christian origins. But this 
story seems to me historically well enough. There is 
little plain ordinary history in it, but the background 
is, for all I can see, accurate. I did not notice any 
anachronisms and I do know that Mr. Yost has 
verified a good many little points. The best of it is 
that the accuracy (if we may use such a word to 
denote anything so feeble as our real information 
must be in comparison to the truth) is not in little 
things but in the “feel” of the story as a whole. 
These are not nineteenth century Americans mas- 
querading as Jews and Romans, falling off their 
camels and hobbling round on their bare feet as if 
walking upon the ten millions of swords’ points of 
one of the Hindu hells. They seem to be, inside 
as well as outside, men and women of the years 
when Christ was on earth. Here again the story is 
convincing to me, though I must again add, to me in 
my ignorance. The only anachronism, if it be one, 
might be the term Jesus Christus applied to Him 
while still alive. How definite our information is 
upon the use of that term I cannot say, but my im- 
pression is that students have regarded it as subse- 
quent to the Crucifixion. 
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The Old Bookman 


CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE. 
By Horace Flack 


XVI. “THE GREATEST ORATOR OF MODERN TIMES.’ 


HAT is eloquence? Free men love it. They 
wait for it. While waiting, they are often 


deceived with substitutes, but with no sub- 
stitute can they be long satisfied. They demand the 
reality. They can receive it only when they find 
those who are great enough and courageous enough 
to speak out for them and to them the highest and 
truest they have in them in spite of all in them 
them that is low, base, unjust, oppressive and de- 
graded. I learned this from Edmund Burke. I 
began to suspect it when he told his constituents 
that they could give no power, delegate no authority 
to him to wrong anyone—not the weakest and most 
helpless person on earth. They had power which 
they could delegate to him to strive for liberty and 
justice, but if it could be that they could set their 
hearts on injustice and oppression, they could expect 
no victim from him, however low in the scale of 
humanity—for if only thus could they be pleased, 
he would not throw them even a kitten to torture 


, 


and oppress. 

This is Burke’s soul. It is my language, as I 
remember Burke. The words may not be eloquent 
in themselves. The soul in them is sublime and its 
eloquence is immortal. I knew first of Burke's elo- 
quence only because of his reputation as “the greatest 
orator of modern times.” His great orations and 
all others famous as the greatest orations of ancient 
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and modern times, 1 might have read without learn- 
ing the secret of the highest eloquence, if I had not 
detected it in Burke when he himself was least con- 
scious of it. Every man who expects to speak for 
others ought to be educated for this highest and 
sternest of all responsibilities. Burke had all that 
learning could do for him as an orator. He had al! 
the training Cicero could give him in the skill every 
orator ought to have. It was when he forgot learn- 
ing, ceased to think of skill, counted everything 
worthless if it obstructed his love of liberty and 
justice—his burning hate of oppression and injustice 
—it was then that he became eloquent beyond other 
living men. And always then he was most highly 
eloquent when others had deserted the weaker side, 
and the odds against him were heaviest. 

Listen when he makes such a beginning as this: 
“Those who give and those who receive arbitrary 
power, are alike criminal and there is no man but is 
bound to resist it to the best of his power, wherever 
it shall show its face.” Or this: “It is a contradiction 
in terms, it is blasphemy in religion, it is wickedness 
in politics to say that any man can have arbitrary 
power.” 

These are simple words. The sentences are un- 
adorned in their straightforwardness. But when 
Burke begins to speak thus, his soul is beginning to 
burn. When he speaks after such a beginning for a 
peasant whose thumbs have been crushed as an inci- 
dent of success for a political policy, there is that in 
his words which no skill, no learning, can supply. If 
such a passage is read aloud over and over, until 
the power in it begins to be felt, it begins to become 
musical, and if the emotion Burke felt reaches the 
heart, the music of the words is heartfelt as the 
highest endowment of the human tongue. 

We have had many orators in America. I am 
not so ignorant of their “masterpieces” but that I 
might name them all. I believe we will yet produce 
an American orator more eloquent than Burke at 
highest. When we must have him, he will come, 
and when he comes he will “speak the truth from 
kis heart.” Then Americans will have a_ leader. 
Then, wherever he leads, they will follow. Then 
they may begin to idolize him, as I begin to idolize 
Edmund Burke as soon as his eloquence becomes 
heartfelt. Then he may fail as Burke failed. No 
man born can ever be fit to be idolized. No man 
will ever be born great enough to liberate idolaters. 
Otherwise Burke alone might have liberated the 
world. He failed. He was worshipped more than 
the truth he proclaimed. When a small man is wor- 
shiped, he worships himself with a fervor beyond 
that of his most idolatrous follower. When a great 
man becomes an idolater, he does not worship him- 
self, but what of all things he loves best. Burke 
loved beauty best. When the supreme test came, he 
worshipped beauty in Marie Antoinette more than 
he loved liberty for the world. “Truth alone is 
beautiful.” We must know the truth before it can 
set us free. Only those who tell us the truth at any 


cost to themselves or to us can liberate us. 
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Golden Boys 


By W. M. Letts © 


OT harps and palms for these, O God, 
N Nor endless rest within the courts of heaven,— 
These happy boys who left the football field, 
The hockey ground, the river, the eleven, 


In a far grimmer game, with higl? elated souls 
To score their goals. 


Let these, O God, still test their manhood’s strength, 

Wrestle and leap and run, 

Feel sea and wind and sun; 

With Cherubim contend; 

The timeless morning spend 

In great celestial games. 

Let there be laughter and a merry noise 

Now that the fields of heaven shine 

With all these golden boys. 

From “Hallowe’en and Poems of the War” (Dutton, 
New York). 
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Letters From the People 
More About Snobbery 


St. Louis, June 30, 1917. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Elizabeth Waddell is quite a “blue,” 
isn’t she? And so socialistic! A true 
Marxian. ‘“Workingmen of the world, 
unite! You have nothing to lose but 
your chains!” 

But did you note that Elizabeth Wad- 
dell’s great shock came when her wo- 
man friend spoke of her white washer- 
woman as “that kind of people?” There 
is no objection to a colored lower class. 
The negro isn’t asked to “unite.” He 
hasn’t any “chains” to lose. Surely not. 

What place has the negro in the So- 
cialist movement, or in the Federation 
of Labor, or the I. W. W.? None at 
all, that I have ever discovered. The 
“new earth” is for the whites exclu- 
sively. The negro has no rights that 
anyone is bound to respect. 

Has Socialism or the Federation of 
Labor or the I. W. W. said a word about 
the negro, underpaid at the south, lured 
north by better pay, bulldozed if he 
starts north, lynched when he gets there? 

Your contributor, Mr. Harry B. Ken- 
non, had another story in the MzrRRor, 
not long ago, entitled “Gold Tooth’—a 
kindly story, too. But he showed in his 
very kindness of treatment a sense of 
superior class. 

If there’s retribution in the scheme of 
things, what a price this country will 
have to pay for its treatment of the 
negro—for its denial of ordinary justice 
to him. And we are fighting for de- 
mocracy to-day. 

A NEGRO SCHOOL TEACHER. 
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Of Snobs 


Evanston, Ills., June 29, 1917. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

To the lady of Ash Grove, Mo., who 
in pleasant “show me” fashion com- 
plains that the author of “Mrs. Chi- 
chester’s Confession” failed to make his 
point, “that an American who confesses 
to belonging to the middle class is a 
snob,” the unhappy pen-pusher would 
reply by saying the sketch was intended 
to be purely objective, a social satire— 
no sermon. Had the lady from Missouri 
tried to get into Robinson’s skin, while 
repulsed to his waffle, she would have 
found most of her questions answered 
by suggestion if not by implication. Rob- 
inson, a host, breakfasting with a bunch 
of women, confronted by a vital state- 
ment, retired into his shell. Had Hugh 
Chichester confessed himself an Ameri- 
can of the middle class, a “state of 
mind” most unusual to American men, 
Robinson would have.come back at the 
snob with a club. But he had lived long 
enough to know that woman’s claim that 
women wield clubs fairly in argument 
is but an amusing assumption. The 
democratic dears use personal darts— 
won’t have clubs at no price. So, Rob- 
inson, preferring not to arise from his 
table a human quiver, a Ja St. Sebastian, 
remained hors de combat. 


However, since clarification is de- 


sired, the writer would say that he did 
not, nor does he, deny the existence of 
so-called class in that part of America 
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This is one orchestra which never tires and is always ready to serve 
more then a band, more 


! you. 


than a violin, for it is all of these things and practically everything else } 


in music, including the voices of the world’s greatest singers. 


! Liberal Terms May Be Arranged. 





known as the United States. Further- 
more, he cheerfully accedes that such 
class differentiation as exists is based 
on money—the most vicious autocratic 
class-maker known. To admit that an- 
other has more wealth than you is not 
to acknowledge him your superior, is 
true; but are the windows of Ash Grove, 
Mo., so tight shut that snobbishness born 
of the ridiculous superiority assumed by 
the fortuitous possession of riches does 
not blow in? Is it not one of our 
pestilential winds? It is not altogether 
a trade wind, either. For the assumed 
superiority of the intellectuals, the fam- 
ily proud, and all the rest, down or up 
to members of the I. W. W., as fancied, 
is amusingly with us. Wherever con- 
fession of class consciousness is found, 
confession of superiority 
other class is obvious—and absurd. Con- 
fession of inferiority “to those above us 
truly blest” is pathetic. The I. W. W. 
“cheerfully, off-handedly and technically 
denominating himself slave” confesses 
himself a snob, an autocrat, desiring to 
rule or ruin. Assumption of superiority 
is the putrefying corpse of democracy, 


over some 


The Victrola is more than an orchestra, 


A Victrola in the canoe, the camp, 
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worship of it, the stench arising. Mrs. 
Chichester is a worshiper. 

King Solomon, reincarnated to con- 
fuse, may be dismissed as a snob incar- 
nate; though he had his good points, 
and must have had a deal of patience as 
a benedict. The observations of the 
Queen of Sheba, after that little so- 
journ, would illuminate, if at hand. But 
alas! As to Washington Pie! ’Tis a 
concoction neither fit for food nor dis- 
cussion, particularly when filled in with 
raspberry jam. Give this scribe devils- 
food. To compare the contents of our 
American melting pot with any kind of 
pastry which W. P. “ain’t”’—even to 
open-faced custard pie, is unworthy the 
shades of Ash Grove. The excerpt from 
the “Communistic Manifesto” is but dia- 
tribe easily confuted by a glance at 
biographies of men and women who 


have moved the world. The great ma- 
jority of these have developed from the 
very class that the paragraphs denounce 
as the “destroyer of all that is solid,” 
and “profaner of all that is holy.” When 
Abraham Lincoln spoke of the common 
people, class distinction was not within 
his vision—nor mediocrity. He saw and 
spoke of and to the divine average, the 
American aristocracy, that he recognized 
as both solid and holy. Marx is some- 
what of a snob himself. Snobbery 1 
the pitfall of reformers. Anyway, isn't 
Marx on his way to limbo with “First 
Principles” Spencer ? 

Permit a parable: 

“Once upon a time a chaste young 
earthworm looked up to a robin and 
worshiped his red waistcoat, his free 
dom of movement, his song, and other 
attributes so superior to robins, Now 
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the robin has his undoubted uses, but 
when compared with earthworms his 
yalue to the cosmos sinks into insig- 
nificance. This particular earthworm 
forgot that she was a world-maker, for- 
got everything but her worship of the 
high-flyer. So, one moist morning, she 
came up rosy and clean and arrayed in 
all of an earthworm’s fascinations, to 
captivate that robin and to make a 
place for herself in his set. The cap- 
tivation was immediate anl complete. A 
close intimacy was _ established. The 
earthworm found herself in that temple 
where Chinese philosophy avers that the 
soul resides.” 


That is where the Chichesters of this 
yorld are headed—into the maw of their 
god. It has been the aim and desire of 
autocracy and the hangers-on of au- 
tocracy, snobs all, to make classes static, 
to assume a superiority and to demand 
unquestioning allegiance. The assump- 
tion has never existed in this world un- 
challenged. The American experiment 
in government is the most tremendous 
challenge to autocracy and its sycophants 
yet known, and the fluidity of the so- 
called American classes is the happiest 
proof of the experiment’s ultimate suc- 
Americans, real Americans, know 





cess. 
no distinctive or static classes. They 
laugh at the idea—and beneath that 


laughter is a spirit that will abide no 
such snobbery. Mrs. Chichester con- 
fessing herself middle class, confesses 
herself one bartering her birth-right—a 
snob—no American. 


3ut then, to quote the greatest de- 
lineator of the snob and of snobbery 
universal to the brotherhood: ‘Let me 
draw a vail over the seen, and speak of 
her no more—it’s ’sfishant for the public 
to know, that her name was Miss Mont- 
morency and we lived in the New Cut” 
... Mrs. Chichester’s unconsciousness 
of her “state of mind” is her best, pos- 
sibly only, justification for having stepped 
into print. Harry B. KENNON. 
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Red Cross at the Highlands 


“A Film Melody of the Red Cross,” a 
St. Louis-made photoplay which has the 
novelty of the principal characters ap- 
pearing in person as if they had stepped 
out of the picture, is billed for next week 
at Forest Park Highlands, beginning 
with Sunday matinee. Max Gottschalk, 
lirst violinist of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, is the violinist in the picture- 
novelty, and Miss Lottie Forbes is the 
singer. 


At certain intervals in the film drama 
the reel stops for the singer and violin- 
ist to come forth in their solos. The 
cinematographers were J. D. Wooster 
Lambert and George W. Redden, and the 
play was written by W. V. Brumby, the 
Producers designing it to spread the ap- 
peal for aid for the Red Cross. 


The scenes, all laid in St. Louis ex- 
cept one which is “in France,” include 
the departure of Hospital Unit No. 21 
of Washington University, for France. 
This unit is now on the battle line. An- 
other incident shows a group of well- 
known society girls at work as Red 
Cross aides at Barnes hospital. The 


S Sree 

— 1S a romance of the war—the love 
alair of a violinist and a singer—and 
some of the scenes were made at Jeffer- 
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son Barracks, Sunset Hill Club and in a 
local studio. 

Mr. Gottschalk is well known as a 
violinist, and Miss Forbes, besides hav- 
ing experience on the professional stage 
as a singer, has been in the movies. Her 
previous local appearance was in the 
United Railways reel of the “Safety 
First Girl.” During the week in addi- 
tion to singing in the vaudeville theater 
with the picture-sketch she will sing 
from the band stand at the Highlands. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 

(Continued from page 441) 
of other things, the control has been ex- 
ercised with a thoroughness the man in 
the street little suspects. There has 
been an amount of practical conscription 
of business that must delight the very 
soul of the impassioned Socialist. The 
control and the price fixing has not 
been felt beneficially as yet by the 
public, but that will only come, if at 
all, when the general food control meas- 
ure becomes a law. 


a, & 
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The Crops and Prices 

Crop experts are beginning to tell us 
that the wheat yield this year will be 
prodigious. It will have to be more 
so, they say, if we are to feed the world 
aside from the central empires and their 
allies. For there is a short crop else- 
where, due principally to the absence of 
men at the war. Conservation of our 
crop is necessary and the grain gamblers 
must not be permitted to boost the 
price. Nature is working hard for a 
plenteous supply, but too many men are 
working against her. Mr. Hoover says 
the country has been robbed of millions 
in boosted prices within the past few 


months. The common man _ doesn’t 
doubt this in the least. Senator Reed 
of Missouri has made a long, hard 


fight against food control, but a losing 
one. One of his chief supporters at 
first, Mr. William C. Edgar of the 
Northwestern Miller and the Bellman 
of Minneapolis, has gone over to Mr. 
Hoover. Mr. Edgar said there would 
be no wheat shortage or indeed a short- 
age of any cereals, but he now agrees 
that government control of the supply 
is necessary to prevent speculation in 
grain. As for the government telling 
the farmer what to do, that is not such 
an evil as our senator declares. The 
British government, by inducing farmers 
to plant at least ten per cent of their 
holdings in wheat, has changed Ireland 
from a grazing nation to a grain-grow- 
ing country, to the benefit alike of Ire- 
land and the kingdom of Great Britain. 
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Wanted: Interurban Lines 

Wuat St. Louis needs perhaps more 
than anything else is better communica- 
tion with the surrounding territory by 
means of interurban trolley lines. If 
such lines were run to the city they 
could not enter, because the United 
Railways tracks are such that interurban 
cars cannot use them. The gauge is 
different. We cannot have more tracks 
in the streets, already too crowded. Mr. 
Arthur B. Barrett suggests that the 
United Railways should effect transfer 
arrangements with the interurbans when 
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| Of heavy hard fiber over three- 
ply basswood box, full cloth 
lined, hangers for six suits or 
dresses and large roomy draw- 
ers. Solid steel trimmed, $20 
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they come, receiving and delivering pas- 
sengers and freight for the heart of 
the city, and indeed, for all sections. 
The profit in freight handling, he thinks, 
would be sufficient to justify free trans- 
fer of passengers. The freight could be 
handled at night. The interurban roads 
would not have to spend money building 
from the outskirts to the center of the 
city. They would not have to build ex- 
pensive depots. But two interurban lines 
come to the city now, and one of them 
doesn’t amount to much. The McKinley 
system brings us lots of visitors and 
business from Illinois. First then we 
should get the United Railways to agree 
to connect with and transfer from and 
to all interurban roads. That would be 
an inducement to more interurban rail- 
roads to come in. When we _ have 
enough interurban roads coming in, and 
the traffic grows heavy, a United Rail- 
ways subway loop should be built to 
distribute the traffic through the down 
tewn section. This rought-draft idea, 
which Mr. Barrett outlined in last Mon- 
day’s Post-Dispatch, seems to be worth 
considering in connection with the con- 
ference for a settlement of the difficul- 
ties between the United Railways and 
the city. No one who has seen the value 
of interurban lines in promoting business 
in towns in Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
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EXT in importance only to the trip itself, is the 
luggage you carry with you. 

‘Convenience is first thought, dependability a pre-requi- 

site, and character an appealing attribute to most trav- 


In our Luggage Shop is every requisite for traveling. The 
vacationist, the bride, the groom, the traveler by land or 
sea can have every need supplied in dependable luggage 
that has character and convenience. 


TRAVELING BAGS. 


Genuine pigskin, 18-inch size, leather lined, 
Large sewed-on cor- 
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catches and inside lock as shown. 


Other styles, $1.00 to $35.00 


Good grade leather over steel frame in 
box and top, full cloth lined, with fold 
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vania and Illinois can doubt that more 
of them would be a great help in enliven- 
ing St. Louis. The project outlined by 
Mr. Barrett should be worked out in 
detail and put up to the United Rail- 
ways. If that concern is disinclined to 
let outsiders in, the courts will make it 
do so, but there may be no need to call 
on the courts if the city will be liberal 
and give the United Railways a chance 
to refinance itself and make some money 
for its stockholders. 
se 
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Wuy does steel made in England cost 
only half aS’ much as American steel? 
The British munitions minister 
that’s a fact. He implies the secret lies 
in control over prices. 
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Due Process Again 

THE country is just waking up to the 
fact that the United States Supreme 
(‘ourt has. held unconstitutional a state 
of Washington statute making it unlaw- 
ful for private employment agencies to 
charge fees for getting jobs for work- 
Often the private employment 


ingmen. 
agency is a graft; sometimes it’s a 
swindle. [Everybody knows the tricks 


that are played upon casual laborers by 
such establishments. Many states have 
struck at the evil by instituting state 
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The Victrola— 


an Educator and 
Entertainer Combined 


Possibly you have overlooked the educational 
side of this great musical instrument. It may not 
have occurred to you that its educational possibili- 
ties go farther, even, than music. 


If you have children, a Victrola will help to train 
the mind as well as the ear; and in addition to the 
uplifting influence of good music, it will further a 
desire for knowledge along lines that are associated, 
in a general way, with good music. 


As for yourself you know what a Victrola means 
—or WOULD mean; and when this wonderful 
musical instrument can be purchased in a conveni- 
ent way, what can you gain by waiting? For ex- 
ample: 


Victrola VIII is $40. This model with 
$5 worth of records, making $495 in all, can 
be bought on a first payment of $5. 


Victrola IX, with $5 worth of records— 
$55 in all—$5 first payment. 


Victrola X, with $5 worth of records— 
$80 in all—$7.50 first payment. 


Victrola XI, with $10 worth of records— 
$110 in all—$10 first payment. 


The subsequent payments in every in- 
stance can be conveniently arranged. 


Sixth Floor 


mf VW 


ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STS. 











herently immoral or dangerous to public 
welfare in acting as paid representative 
of another to find a position in which 
he can earn an honest living,” in fact 
“such service is useful and commend- 
able and in great demand.” The decision 
was by the now familiar five to four 


employment bureaus. The private con- 
cerns continued to flourish. Washing- 
ton passed the statute that been 
“knocked out.” The law was submitted 
by initiative petition... Now the highest 


has 


court in the land says, through Justice 
McReynolds, that “there is nothing in- 
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vote. It is based on the well-known 
fourteenth amendment; due process and 
all that. A business which the Com- 
mission on Federal Relations reported 
as reeking “with fraud, extortion and 
abuses of every kind” is inviolable. Of 
course specific frauds may be punished 
when they occur, but the prosecuting 
witnesses cannot be held to testify. They 
must move on to other jobs. The em- 
ployment agency business looks like a 
wrong without a remedy. The United 
States Supreme Court looks like—well, 
The New Republic says: “If the employ- 
ment agencies law is contrary to due 
process, no new social legislation can be 
considered safe in the supreme court.” 
?, ¢, 
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The Inksters 


By William H. Seed 
“Literature in the Making, by Some of 
its Makers,” presented by Joyce Kil- 
mer. (Harper and Bros., Franklin 

Square, New York. $1.40 net.) 

If you are interested in books and 
want to know the conditions which con- 
duce to the making of them you will 
find this an invaluable volume. The 
author has put very little of himself into 
it. It is a series of interviews with 
well-known American novelists and 
poets, and although they each talk so 
much from their individual points of 
view that they hardly seem to be talking 
about the same thing, yet each manages 
to shed some light on the question of 
what conditions are conducive to the 
making of books. 

Let the reader notice, however, that I 
carefully refrain from saying that they 
all throw light on the making of lit- 
erature, in spite of the title. The selec- 
tion of subjects for interview has been 
too promiscuous for that. The writers 
who produce literature certainly have 
something interesting and important to 
say, but along with their opinions go 
those of the producers of “best sellers.” 
These latter tell how books are pro- 
duced, but they cannot by any stretch 
of the imagination be said to tell us 
anything about Jiterature in the making. 

It might have been well if the author 
had separated his subjects, giving us a 
section devoted to “best sellers” and an- 
other to the men who write because they 
have something to say and a way of say- 
ing it that pleases people with intelli- 
gence above the nursemaid level. It is 
not necessary to decry the “best sellers” 
or their producers in order to bring 
clearly out the fact that Rex Beach, 
Robert W. Chambers, and George Barr 
McCutcheon belong to a totally different 
order from William Dean Howells, 
Booth Tarkington, James Lane Allen, 
Will N. Harben, John Erskine, etc., and 
even Montague Glass. The latter are 
artists while the former are just com- 
mercial producers of what the publishers 
can sell. They are in much the same 
class with the producers of popcorn. 
They ruin the mental digestion of 
Americans, as the popcorn merchants 
ruin their physical digestion, and the two 
problems are on all fours. 

The unveiled antagonism 
these two classes of writers comes out 
strongly enough in these interesting and 
very readable pages. Whichever class 
the reader sympathizes with he will be 
the better for the multifarious presenta- 
tion of the opposite point of view herein 


between 


afforded. To those who, like the writer 
of these notes, could not read McCutch- 
eon but loves Lane Allen, the great 
problem appears in all its desperation 
and its complexity—the problem of how 
to persuade an unappreciative world to 
provide three square meals a day for the 
literary artist. 

The problem is age-old, but in present 
day America it is particularly acute, be- 
cause the popular taste is lower than it 
ought to be or need be. If we had more 
able and really discriminating criticism, 
and less mere advertisement writing, 
the popular taste would improve. The 
nation weuld advance in true culture, 
and in all that makes for courtesy, kind- 
ness and civilization. However great 
the profits on “best sellers,” they can 
never make up for what we all lose by 
the deliberate encouragement of the 
ephemeral simply because it does not pay 
to cultivate that which is of lasting 
value. It is a reproach to America that 
Mr. Kilmer should have to introduce us 
to the able critic who writes less honest- 
ly than he would like to tecause genuine 
criticism is more difficult to dispose of 
than post meridian virtue. Is nobody 
patriotic enough to endow some of our 
best critical periodicals so as to remove 
them from the temptation to lower their 
standards to please publishers who ad- 
vertise? Comparisons are odious, but it 
is somebody’s duty to tell American 
readers that in these respects this great 
country is on a lower plane than any 
country in western Europe, and the rea- 
son becomes clear when we read the 
views of such writers as confessedly 
and unashamedly write purely for the 
market. 

But even if the reader of these notes 
is a “democrat” of the kind who be- 
lieves in the rule of mediocrity because 
it is in the majority, and has all the 
scorn for the “highbrow” which is pe- 
culiar to the philistines of these United 
States, he may still find Mr. Kilmer’s 
book both interesting and valuable. It 
will show him who the “best sellers” are, 
and what their point of view is. It 
may incidentally show him that there are 
other fields he knows not of, and there 
is even hope that he may eventually mix 
a little corn with his oats. 
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Fun on the Firing Line 
By L. A. L. 


(Tous les Journaux du Front: Librairie- 
Militaire Berger-Levrault: Paris and 
Nancy, 1916: S8vo, pp. 110: broché; 
Fea. 3.) 

Here’s an interesting explanation, an 
answer to the question: What has given 
the French troops their wonderful 
morale during the three years of heart 
breaking “Wait-awhile”’ warfare on the 
trench line in Flanders and France? 
Pierre Albin thinks that he has dug up 
the secret. He says that the ‘Trencl 
press” explains everything. The funny 


papers printed by the poilu geniuses, ht | 


says, have kept alive the Gallic gayety: 
That is why five or six million men from 
all ranks of French society have beet 
contented to be roasted, frozen, suffo 
cated, stifled, “gassed,” dessicated, 
drowned, starved and tortured, while 
waiting for the chance that French so 
diers crave—the order “En avant!” and 
the yell “On les aura” and a few bats 
of the “Marseillaise” and then the irte 
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sistible dash of the pantalons rouges 


“over the top.” The “waiting game” in 
war doesn’t appeal to the instincts of the 
Gaul. He wants action. But grim neces- 
sity has kept him in the “ant-hill life” 
and the “Trench Journals” have pre- 
served his good nature, docility and 
morale in spite of the inhuman strain. 


Berger-Levrault, the military publisher 
of Paris and Nancy, has brought out a 
pretty large octavo volume of facsimile 
pages showing the style and “make-up” 
of about twenty of the earliest and most 
famous of the Trench papers, beginning 
with “L’Echo de Argonne,’ issued Oc- 
tober 26, 1914. Most of the journals 
are autographic, reproduced by the old 
transfer-pad process, and carry pen il- 
lustrations. Pierre Albin, in his preface, 
says: i 1] 

“The press of the poilus reeks with 
gayety. If it notices the blows that go 
home to the enemy it does not forget 
those that come back. Its gayety is sus- 
taining and heartening, not merely placid 


3 


optimism. You can’t fool the men in the 
trenches, nor ‘stuff their heads with 
“pbunk”’ (bourre le crane) for they 


know what kind of a job they have on 
hand—and they know, too, the names of 
the comrades they have left scattered all 
along the way of Duty. But discour- 
agement is not for those at the front. 
The poilu banished that along with sad- 
He knows he must be confident, 
that he must ‘hold’ and kill as many as 
possible of the enemy with the smallest 
possible loss of his comrades. No, they 
are not sad on the front. Having 
confidence they have kept their ancient 
French gayety. They don’t think ‘AIlI's 
lost’ (like the embusqués at the rear) 
but they accept things as they are—the 
tedium as well as the hardness of the 
conflict. 


ness. 


And they say: ‘Well, we're 
stuck here, for no telling how long. 
Let’s print a paper.’ So they write 


articles and poems. How the humor and 
gayety stick out all over them! But 
the broad laugh is not the cackle of the 
ninny. It is the laugh of Rabelais, full- 
conscious of the reality; and if it ex- 
presses but the comic side of things let 
no one fancy that it has forgotten the 
serious side.” 


Contrary to the fair surmise as to 
papers “of, for and by soldiers” in the 
moral debacle of war, these journals of 
the front are free from the salacity and 
grossness that blemish too many Ameri- 
can society papers and current books of 
drama and fiction. There is just enough 
“salt” to show that the editors and con- 
tributors are of the seed of Adam; but 
not of the progeny of Beelzebub. 


“L’Echo des Marmites” (The Echo of 
the Shells) published by the 309th In- 
fantry, earned the gratitude of all future 
historians by turning lexicographer of 
the argot of the trenches. Without the 
vocabulary printed in one of its early 
Issues, foreign readers of French army 
letters and diaries are apt to be hope- 
lessly mired in puns, personifications and 
double-meanings. The standard dic- 
tionaries are useless in dealing with the 
language of the poilu. 


Those who care to get into the inti- 
macies of the Great War, and feel the 
Contact of life in the trenches, would 
do well to read this book. 


REEDY’S MIRROR 
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Marts and Money 


Wall street’s market was not badly 


affected by the denial of the railroad 
companies’ petition for a 15 per cent 
increase in freight rates. In the most 
prominent instances declines varied from 
one to two points. While traders favor- 
ing the long side felt deeply disappointed 
over the news from Washington, they 
professed to find comfort in the reason- 
ableness of quoted values, the improve- 
ment in monetary affairs, and some dis- 
tinctly encouraging monthly statements. 
They called attention to the fact, also, 
that the companies will be advantaged 
about 4 per cent as a result of a few 
favorable rulings recently made by the 
commission. The present price of 
Atchison common is 100%, against 1011%4 
a week ago. For Baltimore & Ohio 
common the comparative figures are 
72% and 7314; for New York Central, 
91 and 92; for Pennsylvania,—of the 
par value of $50—52% and 52%; for 
Reading common,—also of the par value 
of $50—955¢ and 9734, and for Union 
Pacific common, 135% and 137%. The 
prevailing belief is that the market for 
this class of stocks is technically in a 
strong position, owing to the long course 
of liquidation it has gone through since 
November, 1914. The justness of this 
theorizing is indisputable; but cautious 
people will continue to cling to the opin- 
ion, all the same, that much yet de- 
pends upon the duration of the war 
and developments in war finance. If our 
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brassie. 
suit. 


IME to take the golf bag out of the 
locker and polish up the putter and 
Time, too, to be selecting a summer 


SUIT lighter in weight, lighter in color 





and more informal in design. A Silk 





Suit or an attractive one of Palm Beach, Kool 





Kloth or Pongee. 





OW is the time to buy—you have the 

entire season before you in which to 
enjoy it—we have them here in great variety 
and at a wide range of interesting prices. 
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Capital $1,000,000.00 Deposits $10,500,000.00 
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Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 
and Time Certificates of Deposits 








government were to issue 414 per cent 
bonds a year from now, 5 per cent 
railroad stocks would not be cheaply 
priced above 75, nor 6 per cent stocks 
above 90. In denying the petition of 
the companies, the commission indulged 
in some sarcastically optimistic words 
concerning earnings and prospects. Let’s 
hope that they may be borne out by 
.the course of events. I feel somewhat 
skeptical on the subject. The future of 
railroad finance is dubious, to my think- 
ing, and it would not be permanently 
changed for the better by an automatic 
material recovery in the quotations for 
stocks. The railroad bond list tells a 


disquieting tale, and official fanfaronad- 
ing is therefore decidedly ill-timed. More 
of this when the occasion demands it. 
There is no important inquiry for rail- 
road bonds, the severe losses in values 
notwithstanding. For this very reason, 
new capital can be obtained in consider- 
able amounts only through the emission 
of short-time notes, and that is a sort 
of financing which is apt to bring dis- 
agreeable results in periods of exten- 
sive unsettlement in general affairs. Be- 
sides, it is much more costly than long- 


time borrowing. The latest issue of 
notes was that of the Baltimore & 
Ohio. It amounted to $15,000,000, and 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DOING 


Your Mercantile 
Savings Account 


Should ‘Be Opened 


On or Before 


JULY 5th 


It Will Then Draw Interest 
from July Ist 


Your suvings in the Mercantile will be under U. 
Being a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, the Mercantile Trust Company is 
subject to the same supervision and examination as 


Government protection. 






MERCANTILE TRUST CO. 
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OPEN MONDAY EVENINGS UNTIL 
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safe deposit boxes. 


Murray Carleton, Vice-President. 
Wm. H. Thomson, Vice-President. 
Clarence R. Laws, Vice-President. 








BROADWAY AND OLIVE STREET 


We have every facility for the proper handling of current, saving and 
certificate of deposit accounts. We buy and sell foreign exchange and rent 


Organized in 1847, we have withstood every financial crisis of over 
half a century, including the period of the Civil War. 


We solicit accounts of individuals, societies, firms, and corporations. 
Correspondence and interviews invited. 


OFFICERS 

Edwards Whitaker, President. 

Julius W. Reinholdt, V.-P. & Cashier. 
Edgar L. Taylor, Assistant Cashier. 
Leroy C. Bryan, Assistant Cashier. 











Keeps the Teeth White and Healthy 


was disposed of by the bankers at 9834. 
The quotation registered a little decline 
immediately, in spite of supporting or- 
ders. 

Some of the foremost financiers of the 
East persist in predictions of great infla- 
tion. Apparently, they anticipate it with 
pleasure and believe it will enable them 


to float big amounts of securities at 
lucrative prices. They feel particularly 
optimistic in regard to bonds and notes 
purchasable at figures implying net yields 
of 5'%% to 634 per cent. One of these 
calculating financial mentors is peculiar- 
ly friendly to United States Rubber 5 
per cent bonds, recently floated at 99, 
and now rated at 8514. Investors will 
do well in possessing their souls in pa- 
tience. They have their pick, and will 
have it for several years, and there’s 
no likelihood of a tremendous rise in 
quotations for interest-drawing issues 
in the measurable future. Available sup- 
plies are steadily being added to, and 
the markets are thus more in favor of 
lenders than they ever have been. Of 
course there will be opportunities, oc- 
casionally, for liquidating at a profit of 
a few points. Such conjunctures should 
not be neglected. The outpour of gra- 
tuitous and promiscuous advice respect- 
ing purchases of bonds and notes is sea- 
sonal. July is a month of heavy in- 
terest and dividend disbursements. The 
sum total is put at $318,843,079 by the 
Journal of Commerce, as against $285,- 
170,000 for the like period in 1916. Own- 
ers of stocks are credited with $119,- 
371,535, against $100,851,110; owners of 
bonds and notes, with $199,471,544, as 
compared with $184,610,000. It is inter- 
esting to note that the increase in pay- 
ments to owners of railroad shares will 
be only $1,060,000, while the addition to 
industrial dividend will exceed $15,500,- 
000. New industrial and railroad financ- 
ing in June totalled $50,704,000, against 
$150,090,000 for the corresponding month 
in 1916. The aggregate par value of the 
output of railroad securities of all kinds 
was only $15,559,000, as compared with 
$71,157,000, indicating a shrinkage of 
$5,589,000. The respective records for 
industrial corporations are placed at 
$35,145,100 and $78,933,000, denoting a 
shrinkage of $43,787,600. Manifestly, the 
financial requirements of corporations 
will for some time to come have to be 
covered mostly with surplus earnings. 
This is a point that no shrewd investor 
can afford to lose sight of when he is 
confronted with bullish literature from 
Wall street and other places. 

There is a deal of fine gossip anent 
the common stock of the American Car 
& Foundry Co., the ruling quotation for 
which is 79, against 57 on February 3. 
People are told to purchase for at least 
100. The company is in an exceptionally 
prosperous condition. The yearly state- 
ment, lately given out, showed net earn- 
ings of $10,310,871.04. In the face of 
results such as these, holders of the com- 
mon stock are justified in anticipating an 
indefinite continuance of existing rates 
of regular and extra dividend payments. 
Out of last year’s net results, $2,250,000 
has been added to the dividend reserve, 
and $500,000 to the reserve for bettering 
working conditions for employes. An- 
other $2,500,000 has been added to the 
reserve for maintenance and improve- 
ment. The company could readily dis- 
burse $8 or $9 per annum on the $30,- 
000,000 common stock, after payment of 
the fixed 7 per cent on $30,000,000 pre- 
ferred. For the twelve months ended 
April 30, 1918, the surplus available for 
common stockholders should be in ex- 
cess of $30. So they may properly an- 
ticipate still more delectable favors from 
the board of directors. 

With reference to the general stock 


market, sentiment indicates considerable 
improvement, severe sinking spells in 
some quarters notwithstanding. The 
idea obtains that the marked relaxation 
in call and time money rates should 
stimulate the disposition to enter into 
extensive commitments on the long side 
of steel, copper, equipment, and affiliated 
issues. Crucible Steel common is espe- 
cially recommended by the oracles. Its 
present quotation of 91 denotes an ad- 
vance of $40 when compared with the 
low record of last February. The top 
notch in 1916 was 9914, In 1915, the 
price was as high as 1097. Midvale 
Steel is another stock warmly recom- 
mended to the public. It is rated at 6314 
right now, against 98'4 in the autumn of 
1915. There are nice tips also in respect 
to Colorado Fuel & Iron common, on 
which dividend payments have been re- 
sumed at the quarterly rate of 75 cents 
a share, after a barren interval of fif- 
teen years. This stock sold at 63% on 
September 30, 1916. Railway Steel Spring 
common is another thing that comes in 
for a good deal of commendatory dis- 
cussion. It pays a regular dividend of 
$5. Asa rule, this stock is not active in 
trading, and there are times when it has 
an unpleasantly thin market. Quotations 
for copper shares displayed unmistakable 
weakness in the last few days, in conse- 
quence, partly, of modest declines in the 
prices of the metal. It is not feared, 
though, that there might be a sharp break 
in the near future. Conservatism is 
preached, however, on account of inti- 
mations from Washington that the gov- 
ernment intends to become still more 
energetic in efforts to regulate prices 
not only for its own purposes, but also 
for those of allied nations. 

Studebaker common, which sold at 195 
two years ago, was purchasable at 64 the 
other day; the current quotation is 66. 
The extreme loss for the week was $20. 
There are hints that insiders have been 
diligent buyers during the latest slump. 
The stock pays $10 per annum. Piles 
of pelf have been dropped in certificates 
of this variety in recent months. As 
usual, the heavy selling was attended by 
all kinds of disquieting rumors. 

The weekly statement of the New 
York banks discloses excess reserves of 
$104,814,000, against $41,827,000 a week 
ago. The substantial turn for the bet- 
ter in banking and monetary conditions 
reflects heavy imports of gold, stock 
exchange liquidation, and repayments in 
connection with Liberty Loan operations. 
Further improvement is likely to be seen 
in the next two weeks. 

fe 
Finance in St. Louis 

It was a rather uneventful week on 
the local stock exchange. Business was 
on a restricted scale, because traders 
thought it prudent to follow a cautious 
course under existing conditions in all 
financial markets. Prices moved dully in 
most all cases. The principal active stock 
was National Candy common, of which 
six hundred and twenty shares were 
sold at 27.25 to 29.50. The last given 
figure sets a new absolute top record. 
The minimum in 1916 was 5.50. The 
preferred stocks remained in a state of 
neglect, with bid prices virtually un- 
changed. There’s a lot of seductive tat 
tle about the common, and a further 
advance is therefore expected. Wagner 
Electric is moderately lower; thirty-tw0 
shares brought 185 to 187.50; the price 
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sympathizes quite closely with fluctu- 
ations on the New York exchange. The 
recent top mark was 202. Eighty-five 
shares of Brown Shoe common were dis- 
posed of at 71 to 71.50, figures indicating 
a little decline. Ten Missouri Portland 
Cement sold at 80.50; $1,000 St. Louis 
3rewing 6s at 69; ten International Shoe 
common at 100; $2,000 Independent 
Breweries 6s at 36, and ten Certain-teed 
Products common, at 44. 


Only a few of the leading banking 
stocks received earnest attention. Sixty- 
five shares of Bank of Commerce 
brought 112, the previous price. Three 
Mercantile Trust changed hands at 356 
to 357. German Savings Institution con- 
tinues pegged at 200, a price that has 
been effective for several months. 

Conciliatory negotiations in regard to 
the mill-tax problem caused an advance 
to 20, at one time, in the quotation for 
United Railways preferred; the total 
turn-over was sixty-five shares. The 
last transfer was made at 19. A small 
amount of.the common brought 6. This 
compares with a low notch of 4 last Feb- 
ruary. The 4 per cent bonds were steady 
at 59 to 59.25. The total par value of 
sales was $11,000. 


At the 


charges for 


local banking institutions 
loans are a trifle easier, 
with the minimum down to 5 to 5% per 
cent, against 5% previously. The maxi- 
mum is 534 per cent in most cases. New 
York exchange, in response to the im- 
provement in monetary affairs, is quoted 
at a discount of about 10 cents against 


one of 12 cents. Bank clearings. still 
surpass the corresponding records in 
1916. 


% 


Latest Quotations 


Bid. <Asked. 
Boatmen's Bank : 110% 
Mechanics-Am. National... ...... 250 
Nat. Bank of Commerce......1111%4 112 
State National Bank........ : . 200 
United Railways com......... . 6 614 

do pfd. Fe dN 18% 

OR ee 60 
Broadway 4%%s .................- ee: 9614 
Laclede Gas 6s eee eee : 
Brown Shoe com......... De 71% 
Rice-Stix com. reer : 
Union Sand and Material.... ...... 82 
Ely & Walker com..........------- 1046 ..:... 
Certain Teed com. i ae 16 

I oe oe ee 7 
American Bakery com......... 12% 13% 

cena 3 a 
St. L. Brewing Assn. 6s...... 70 72 
Ind, Brew. 1st: ofd......<.-.-...--. 18 13 

CN 1 OS cere rel eS tA Fis verbs 41 42 
National Candy com............. 30 30% 
Chicago Ry. Equipment......107% 109 
Wagner Electric .............--.---- 185 


Answers to Inquiries 


STOCKHOLDER, St. Louis.—Chicago 
Railway Equipment common is consid- 
ered a promising investment stock. The 
7 per cent dividend is fully earned, and 
is not likely to be reduced in the next 
twelve months, judging by prevailing 
circumstances in economic and political 
affairs. However, if you do not feel 
quite sure of your position, you might 
liquidate and gather your profits. It is 
Probable that you will have a chance 
before long to buy at a little less than 
100; the current quotation is 107. 

Inquirer, Chicago, I1l—Central Leath- 
er common is a decidedly speculative 
Proposition. While earnings are excep- 
tionally large, we must bear in mind that 








taxes are growing, costs of operation 
rising, and speculative activities in in- 
dustrials gradually diminishing. The 
present price of 94 shows a loss of $30 
when contrasted with the high record 
established in 1916. It has occurred in 
the face of a 5 per cent regular divi- 
dend and extra quarterly disbursements 
of 1 or 2 per cent. Government regu- 
letion of prices has to be reckoned with, 
though it may not come before the early 
part of 1918. It must be considered an 
important probability to some other in- 
dustrial lines. Would advise liquidation 
in case of a rally to your level. 


H. C. McE., Beardstown, I1l.—Liberty 
bonds are quoted at a slight premium, 
amounting to a few cents on $100, at 
this moment. The danger of a disagree- 
able decline is not at all serious. It 
must be remembered that the bonds are 
entitled to 4 or 4% per cent in case the 
government is compelled to pay higher 
rates on future loans. The next borrow- 
ing, predicted for September, is expected 
to be made at 4 per cent. Since the se- 
curities are not available for collateral 
against bank notes, we are prohibited 
from anticipating such high prices for 
them as used to be quoted in former 
years, before the organization of the 
new national system for Federal bonds 
carrying the bank note privilege. If 
the war were to end in less than four 
or five months, the Liberty loan could 
fairly be expected to advance to 104 or 
even 105. If fighting should continue a 
year or two longer, the quotation would 
very likely fall to 95. British 2% per 
cent consols are rated at 5434; French 
3 per cent rentes, at 60. 

Market, St. Louis.—The decline of 
over $25 in the price of Ohio Gas in the 
past two months was the natural out- 
come of the previous violent rise—from 
75 to 1437%. Moreover, stocks of this 
class are no longer as popular as they 
were some time ago. Consolidated Gas 
and Peoples’ Gas have acted pretty badly 
since last October. There has been some 
highly extravagant capitalization in 
public service lines in the past five years, 
and the unpleasant consequences will be 
witnessed sooner or later. 

INNOCENT INVESTOR, Davenport, Ia.— 
The 10 per cent dividend on Maxwell 
Motor common cannot be regarded as 
safe; but it may be maintained a while 
longer. The $53 break since last Sep- 
tember was the result, largely, of inside 
selling, after distribution of stock among 
the public. The quoted price of 46 
foreshadows a cut to 4 or 5 per cent 
eventually. Don’t add to your holdings 
on the strength of talk about aeroplane 
and other war orders. 
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Fashions 

“This article says,’ remarked Mrs. 
McWinkle, “that osteopathy has been 
the cause of the dissemination of a 
much wider knowledge of human 
anatomy than ever existed before the 
development of that branch of science.” 
“T am aware,” replied Mr. McWinkle, 
who is an observant man, “that knowl- 
edge of human anatomy, particularly of 
female anatomy, is much more general 
than it was a few decades ago, but I 
had supposed that the modistes and not 
the osteopaths were responsible.”—Dal- 
las News. 
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Without Reservation 


refreshing goodness of 


A BEVERAGE 





Those who have tasted it have spread the news | 


testify to its purity, wholesomeness and nutritive 


That’s why, throughout the country — north, 
east, south and west—#in cities and villages — 
on land and water —among civilians, soldiers © 
and sailors are found hosts of enthusiastic friends 


Bevo — the all-year-’round soft drink 


SeeTHat(Rown Bears THis Fox 





Get Bevo at inns, restaurants, groceries, department and drug 
stores, picnic grounds, baseball parks, soda fountains, dining cars, 
steamships, and other places where refreshing beverages are sold. 
Guard against substitutes—have the bottle opened in 


Bevo is sold in bottles only—and is bottled exclusively by 
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“Saving for Investment” 


What do you do with your surplus funds when they 
pass the $500 mark? 

Have you studied the difference between investing in 
enterprises, ownerships and obligations? 

How do you choose between good bonds and others? 

The writer of “Saving for Investment” has en- 


deavored to answer these questions. 


His answers may 


interest you. A copy of the booklet is yours on request. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
FOURTH and PINE 


Mistress and maid were engaged in a 
battle of tongues. “How dare you talk 
to me that way?” the mistress demanded. 
“IT never heard such impudence. You 
have a lot of nerve to call yourself a 
lady’s maid.” “I don’t call myself that 
now, ma’am,” came the sardonic reply, 








“but I was a lady’s maid before I got 
this job..—New York Times. 


bet 


When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. ) 
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COLORADO 


The best place in creation 
to spend your next vacation 


UUAQRAOOGUOTENTRRURGOONDENEOSSTOREDETEOLUOODORUOALEGEREUEHELL 


Get our handsomely illustrated booklet about this 
wonderful playground, and when you go travel on 


o THE, 


cenicfimited — 


Superb, fast, steel train leaving St. Louis daily 
for Kansas City, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, Denver, 
Royal Gorge, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City 
and San Francisco via the 


MISSOURI PACIFIC 


“The Highway to the Heights” 


The most picturesque route between the Missis- 
sippi and the Rockies. 
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Tickets at special round trip fares on sale until 


September 30, good until October 31, 1917. 


C. L. STONE 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Saint Louis 
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